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STUDY  CF  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  IN  THE  3CSTCN  HCCSIN2-  y-APJ 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  study,  conducted  by  Abt  Associates  for  the  City  of  Boston 
Mayor's  Office  of  Fair  Housing,  directly  measures  housing  discrimination 
against  blacks  in  seven  Boston  neighborhoods.   It  uses  the  well-developed 
audit  methodology,  in  which  a  white  individual  and  a  black  individual, 
carefully  matched  according  to  age,  income,  family  size  and  other  essential 
characteristics,  successively  visit  a  given  real  estate  or  rental  agent  in 
search  of  housing.   Each  member  of  the  team  requests  the  same  type  of  hous- 
ing and  records  his  or  her  experience  on  a  standardized  form.   The  informa- 
tion slid  trssSaeBt  -r&r^l  vn-2  £rv  tH»   teaa  .aesbers  are  Zh&n   compared   Racial 
discrimination  exists,  by  definition,  if  the  black  team  member  receives  less 
complete  information  and/or  less  favorable  treatment  than  the  white  member, 
or  is  systematically  guided  to  different  housing  units. 

The  study  covers  apartments  for  rent  and  houses  and  condominiums  for 
sale  in  the  following  neighborhoods: 

Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill 

Central  (North  End,  downtown,  Waterfront) 

South  End 

Dorchester 

Hyde  Park 

Roslindale 

Jamaica  Plain 

Its  findings  can  be  generalized  to  all  housing  handled  by  real  estate  pro- 
fessionals who  advertise  listings  in  these  areas. 

Field  work  was  conducted  in  May  and  June  1981.   Trained  pairs  of 
auditors,  one  white  and  one  black,  completed  118  sales  and  156  rental  tests, 
for  a  total  of  274  audits.   In  the  course  of  the  study,  149  different  real 
estate  offices  were  tested. 

The  audits  focused  on  three  real  estate  practices  that  can  represent 
barriers  to  equal  housing  access  for  blacks  in  Boston.   The  most  basic  dis- 
criminatory practice  involves  denying  housing  access  by  withholding  informa- 
tion about  the  availability  of  apartments  or  houses.   If  agents  do  inform 


blacks  about  dwellings  for  rent  or  for  sale,  they  may  quote  adverse  terms 
and  conditions  to  them — higher  rents  or  security  deposits,  larger  down  pay- 
ments, higher  asking  prices.   Or  they  may  engage  in  racial  steering,  direct- 
ing housing  seekers  with  otherwise  similar  characteristics  to  different 
neighborhoods  solely  on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  study's  findings  are  as  follows: 

1.  Discrimination  on  availability  is  widely  practiced  throughout  the 
study  area. 

•  In  each  neighborhood  and  for  all  combined,  blacks  are 
told  about  significantly  fewer  rentals,  and  have  fewer 
opportunities  to  inspect  apartments.   Discrimination 

in  the  rental  market  is  found  at  all  rent  levels,  as  well. 

•  Discrimination  in  the  sale  of  houses  and  condominiums  is 
also  found  for  all  the  study  neighborhoods  combined.   In 
two  of  the  areas  (Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill  and  Hyde  Park/ 
Roslindale) ,  differences  in  treatment  are  not  statisti- 
cally significant  within  the  sample  size  of  the  study. 
Units  priced  over  $100,000  are  shown  equally  to  auditors 
of  both  races.   But  in  all  other  neighborhoods  and  price 
ranges,  agents  clearly  discriminate  against  blacks  inquir- 
ing about  houses  and  condominiums  for  sale. 

2.  The  audit  does  not,  in  general,  show  that  real  estate  agents  are  dis- 
criminating on  terms  and  conditions  or  practicing  steering. 

•  Quoted  rents,  deposits,  lease  and  credit  check  require- 
ments did  not  differ  by  race.   The  financial  qualifi- 
cations of  blacks  seeking  rental  units  were  questioned 
significantly  more  often  and  whites  were  more  frequently 
invited  to  file  rental  applications. 

•  Prices,  interest  rates  and  down  payments  discussed  by 
real  estate  agents  also  did  not  differ  between  black 
and  white  auditors.   Agents  suggested  more  financing 
options  to  whites,  while  inquiring  less  about  their 
qualifications  to  buy. 

•  Auditors  were  frequently  shown  different  housing  units 
in  response  to  identical  requests.   However,  the  racial 
composition  of  the  locations  did  not  differ  according 
to  the  auditor's  race. 

•  Real  estate  agents  suggested  suburban  areas  significant- 
ly more  often  to  whites  looking  for  homes  or  condominiums. 

•  Discrimination  on  availability  restricts  the  scope  of 
findings  about  terms  and  conditions  and  steering. 
The  comparisons  depend  upon  both  auditors  being 


informed  about  available  housing.   Reductions  in  sample 
sizes  (because  blacks  are  offered  fewer  units)  make  it 
less  likely  that  observed  differences  will  be  statisti- 
cally significant. 

3.      In  light  of  the  pervasive  discrimination  on  housing  availability 
revealed  by  the  audit,  the  study  makes  the  following  policy 
recommendations  (among  others) : 

o  That  the  City  of  Boston  pass  a  fair  housing  ordinance  and 
devote  its  resources  to  serious  enforcement  of  the  fair 
housing  laws; 

o  That  a  regular  testing  program  be  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  enforcement  effort  and  to  allow  assessment  of  progress 
against  this  study's  baseline  measurement  of  discrimination; 

■o  That  the  City  actively  pursue  joint  efforts  -with  jasi«a£e 
fair  housing  and  other  non-profit  groups ,  as  well  as  with 
the  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board  and  the  business 
community,  toward  making  equal  housing  access  a  priority 
and  then  a  reality  in  Boston. 

These  findings  and  policy  recommendations  are  more  fully  explored  in 
the  body  of  this  report.  We  hope  it  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  renewed 
action,  for  the  persistance  of  housing  discrimination  enhances  neither  the 
image  of  this  city  nor  the  wellbeing  of  its  residents. 


INTRODUCTION 

Boston  has  a  long  history  of  efforts  to  deal  with  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  housing.   This  study  injects  fresh  information  into  the  continuing 
discussion  about  how  to  improve  housing  opportunities.   Its  comprehensive 
audit  of  housing  advertised  for  rent  and  for  sale  gives  a  picture  of  condi- 
tions in  the  city  in  1981.  The  audit's  message  is  that  racial  discrimination 
in  housing  remains  a  significant  problem  in  Boston.   This  report  can  be  a 
stimulus  to  renewed  action  by  city  government  and  other  institutions.   It 
offers  a  stronger  factual  basis  than  has  previously  existed  for  designing 
effective  actions.   In  addition,  it  provides  a  benchmark  against  which  to 
chart  the  arte"t  of   =sh«asges  in  the  yjtars  .ahead. 

The  study  in  question  was  required  of  the  City  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.   If  this  federal  agency  is  the  only  major 
source  of  pressure  for  augmented  fair  housing  efforts,  the  prospects  for 
concerted  action  are  slight.   There  are  several  reasons  why  Boston—its  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  institutions — needs  to  embark  on  a  next  phase 
of  aggressive  action  to  promote  equal  housing  opportunities.   These  consider- 
ations include: 

1.  The  prospect  of  delays  in  receipt  of  federal  funds  under 
the  present  and  subsequent  federal  administrations ; 

2.  The  potential  for  progressive  worsening  of  the  city's 
image  as  a  place  that  is  inhospitable  to  people  of  color. 
Boston  already  has  a  reputation  among  black  students  and 
professionals  as  being  a  less  desirable  place  to  live 
than  many  other  major  U.S.  cities.   Boston  loses  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  a  disproportionate  number  of  the 
minority  graduates  of  its  university  programs  in  medicine, 
law,  and  public  administration.   The  continued  migration 
of  highly  trained  minority  professionals  in  the  long  run 
impoverishes  civic  leadership  in  Boston  proper  and  its 
metropolitan  area. 

3.  The  role  of  limited  housing  opportunities  in  heightening 
the  possibility  of  civil  strife.   The  combination  of 
housing  discrimination  with  other  complaints — such  as 
those  about  unemployment  and  schools — is  a  volatile  mix- 
ture.  Continuing  housing  discrimination  adds  to  the 
potential  for  racially  related  civil  disturbances  in  the 
future . 


4.  Segregated  housing  usually  means  poorer  housing  for 
minorities.   To  the  extent  that  federal,  state  and  local 
affirmative  employment  provisions  remain  intact,  the 
existence  of  significant  housing  discrimination  in  Boston 
makes  these  goals  more  difficult  to  meet.   For  firms  and 
institutions  to  be  successful  in  meeting  affirmative  hir- 
ing requirements ,  there  must  be  better  housing  opportuni- 
ties for  minority  residents  across  the  entire  income 
spectrum. 

5.  The  national  image  of  Boston  remains  an  ironic  mixture  of 
urban  renaisssance  with  racial  and  class  tensions.   The 
city  will  suffer  economically  to  the  extent  that  the 
racial  tension  side  of  its  image  persists  or  flares  up. 

A  racially  divided  city  is  a  bad  place  for  good  business. 

6.  Stronger  efforts  to  insure  fair  housing  are  needed  because 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.   Anti-discrimination  legis- 
lation embodies  collective  ideals  and  goals  that  we  have 
not  yet  attained.   The  challenge  remains — do  we  believe 

in  these  ideals  enough,  do  we  believe  enough  in  Boston  as 
"the  cradle  of  liberty,"  to  reach  closer  to  these  goals? 

7.  The  growing  minority  population  of  Boston  makes  all  in- 
stances and  dimensions  of  discrimination,  housing  includ- 
ed, more  difficult  to  ignore  politically.   While  Boston 
continues  to  have  a  smaller  minority  population  than  many 
large  U.S.  cities,  there  is  an  important  difference  be- 
tween the  city  that  was  one-fifth  minority  in  1970  and 
the  city  that  is  almost  one-third  minority  now.   It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  issues  of  racial  discrimination  will 
rise  on  the  municipal  agenda  over  the  next  decade. 


Population  Change  and  Housing  Market  Conditions 

Boston's  minority  population  has  grown  significantly  in  the  last 
decade  and  is  expected  to  continue  to  grow.   In  1970,  minority  group  members 
comprised  21  percent  of  the  city's  population,  and  in  1980  an  estimated  31 
percent.   As  it  accommodated  this  increase,  the  city  maintained  a  complicated 
and  shifting  pattern  of  residential  segregation  and  integration.   Major 
sections  of  Boston  remain  almost  entirely  white — East  Boston,  Charlestown, 
Back  Bay,  Beacon  Hill,  South  Boston,  Roslindale  and  West  Roxbury;  while 
Roxbury  and  Mattapan  are  predominantly  black.   A  middle  range  of  neighbor- 
hoods shows  greater  racial  mixture. 


Yet  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  residential  patterns  focuses  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  of  neighborhood  and  a  much  larger  number  of  distinct 
housing  sub-markets.   This  finer-grained  perspective — viewing  Boston  as  a 
city  of  well  over  a  hundred  neighborhoods  rather  than  fifteen — yields  a 
great  number  of  segregated  neighborhoods  or  neighborhoods  that  are  "inte- 
grated" only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  changing  from  one  group  to  another. 
While  the  overall  racial  proportions  in  large  districts  such  as  the  South 
End,  Jamaica  Plain  and  Allston-Brighton  show  considerable  intergration ,  a 
closer  look  reveals  most  to  be  collections  of  sub-districts,  many  of  which 
are  segregated  in  the  sense  of  being  denser  concentrations  of  one  race  or 
another.  Oniy  a  fraction  of  thaaa  smaller  -districts   show  a  more  even  and 
stable  racial  mix. 

Problems  of  housing  discrimination  in  Boston  exist  in  a  context  of 
broader  housing  problems — rapidly  increasing  costs  of  renting  and  home 
ownership  and  severely  limited  availability  of  housing.   For  minority  group 
members,  discrimination  adds  another  burden  to  acute  housing  problems  that 
are  experienced  by  many  Bostonians.   The  city  is  in  a  period  of  greatly 
increased  housing  demand  and  constricted  supply,  and  the  overarching  finan- 
cial difficulties  faced  by  all  residents  may  tend  to  overshadow  the  discrim- 
ination issue.   The  precise  vacancy  rate,  while  a  matter  of  vigorous  debate, 
is  low  enough  to  make  finding  adequate  housing  an  acute  problem  for  poorer 
residents  of  all  races.   In  1980,  approximately  37  percent  of  Boston  house- 
holds paid  30  percent  or  more  of  their  family  income  for  rent.   The  propor- 
tion of  income  that  minorities  spent  on  rent  was  somewhat  higher  than  for 
white  residents.   At  the  same  time,  the  rental  stock  occupied  by  minorities 
tends  to  have  a  lower  monthly  rent,  reflecting  differences  in  housing  condi- 
tion and  the  existence  of  separate  housing  markets  (BRA,  1981). 

Institutional  Response — Then  and  Now 

Institutional  responsibilities  with  respect  to  housing  discrimination 
have  shifted  dramatically  over  the  past  twenty  years.   During  the  1960s, 
racial  discrimination  in  housing  was  an  active  concern  of  several  civil 
rights  and  non-profit  housing  organizations.  With  the  passage  of  federal  and 
state  legislation,  the  primary  activity  in  fair  housing  shifted  to  public 


agencies.   Non-profit  fair  housing  groups  had,  in  effect,  accomplished  major 
changes.   The  assumption  of  added  responsibilities  and  authority  by  the 
public  sector  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  decrease  in  private  and  non-profit 
sector  activity.   Today  there  is  much  less  attention  by  non-profit  organiza- 
tions to  issues  of  fair  housing,  and  equalizing  opportunities  in  housing  is 
not  the  top  priority  of  any  major  civil  rights  or  other  public  interest  group 
in  Boston. 

Given  the  changed  legal  structure  and  the  resources  at  the  command  of 
city  government,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  have  focused  their  concerns 
about  fair  housing  on  City  Hall.   The  City's  responsibility  begins  from  its 
obligation  to  uphold  state  law.   It  grows  in  proportion  to  the  pride  =fcaosen  ±n 
housing  and  neighborhoods  revitalized  through  City  programs  using  Federal 
funds.   And  it  grows  with  the  expansion  of  the  minority  population  and 
electorate.   The  City's  Fair  Housing  Plan  (1981)  commits  it  to  increased 
enforcement  of  fair  housing  laws  and  a  greater  role  in  providing  services  to 
assure  minorities  equal  housing  access. 

The  present  situation  revealed  by  this  study — persistence  of  a  subtle 
but  very  basic  form  of  discrimination  and  existence  of  a  large  volume  of 
unadvertised  rental  and  sales  activity — suggests  that  further  progress  in 
combatting  racial  discrimination  will  also  require  renewed  energy  and  activi- 
ty on  the  part  of  non-governmental  organizations.   The  kind  of  discrimination 
documented  in  the  study  is  difficult  to  address  simply  by  responding  to 
complaints.  Given  this  situation,  it  is  fortunate  that  there  is,  in  1981, 
renewed  potential  for  effective  private  and  non-profit  group  action  to  build 
more  equal  housing  opportunities. 

The  Boston  Committee  has  been  created  with  a  mandate  to  work  toward 
racial  harmony.  While  the  Committee  has  focused  its  efforts  to  date  on 
education  and  employment  issues,  it  could  be  a  key  vehicle  for  acting  upon 
the  findings  of  this  report  and  for  organizing  collaborative  efforts  of 
municipal  and  private  institutions  to  address  the  continuing  problem.   The 
Covenant  for  Racial  Peace  and  Harmony  is  likewise  an  ongoing  apparatus  for 
addressing  this  issue  of  racial  discrimination.   In  addition,  the  Corporation 
for  Boston  is  a  promising  effort  to  develop  new  multiracial  leadership  in  the 
city,  and  could  be  an  important  participant  in  new  fair  housing  initiatives. 


While  the  organized  business  community  has  not  previously  involved  itself  in 
major  ways  with  fair  housing  issues,  present  activities  of  the  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Private  Industry  Council  indicate  a  dramatic 
revival  of  business  leadership.   The  Chamber  and  the  Council's  joint  initia- 
tives on  issues  of  development,  employment  and  housing  make  them  possible 
partners  in  future  efforts. 

Wise  decisions  about  both  public  and  private  actions  on  fair  housing 
issues  require  detailed  and  accurate  Information  about  the  patterns  of  racial 
discrimination  in  Boston's  housing  market.   This  study  analyzes  the  degree  to 
which  three  types  of  real  estate  practices  are  acting  as  barriers  to  equal 
housing  accass.  Jy  its  findings  and  recommendations,  this  report  can  guide 
the  development  of  a  new  and  necessary  action  agenda  Luwaiu  -feqaal  ^housing 
opportunity. 


The  report's  five  chapters  are  organized  as  follows.   Chapter  1 
describes  the  study's  scope,  methodology,  and  the  state  of  the  housing  market 
at  the  time  of  the  audit  (mid-1981).   Chapters  2  through  4  each  examine  the 
evidence  about  a  particular  type  of  discriminatory  real  estate  practice. 
Chapter  5  summarizes  the  findings  and  makes  policy  recommendations  to  the 
City  of  Boston  based  upon  them. 


1.0  STUDYING  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION  IN  HOUSING 

1.1  Chapter  Overview 

Racial  discrimination  in  housing  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
studies,  with  different  objectives,  approaches  and  settings.   This  chapter 
presents  the  design  of  the  Boston  housing  market  study — its  methodology, 
its  substantive  focus  and  the  scope  and  limits  of  generalizations  from  its 
findings.  The  chapter  also  provides  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  the 
research  was  carried  out. 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  brief  review  of  the  literature  of  fair 
-housing.  The  aud±=t  methodology  is  in  sany  ways  a  sigaificast  addition  to, 
and  advance  over,  previous  research  approaches.   Its  advantages  become  clear 
in  contrast  to  the  indirect  evidence  about  discrimination  provided  by 
earlier  studies.   In  Section  1.3,  the  most  significant  defining  characteris- 
tics of  this  research  are  summarized.   They  include  the  types  of  discrimina- 
tion to  be  detected,  the  geographical  scope  of  the  field  work,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  housing  market  under  observation.   Section  1.4  documents  the  way 
the  field  audit  './as  conducted.   Since  the  validity  of  the  findings  depends 
on  the  careful  implementation  of  strict  field  procedures,  these  details  are 
crucial  to  understanding  the  results  presented  in  subsequent  chapters. 
Finally,  Section  1.5  sketches  the  real  estate  market  context  in  which  the 
study  took  place. 

1.2  Research  Context  of  the  Study 

The  history  of  research  on  prejudice,  discrimination  and  segregation 
in  housing  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  history  of  the  attitudes  and  practices 
that  have  denied  blacks  equal  housing  access  in  the  United  States.   A  variety 
of  disciplines— sociology,  political  science  and  (more  recently)  economics — 
have  investigated  the  causes  and  consequences  of  differential  housing  access, 
as  two  recent  and  very  comprehensive  literature  reviews  make  clear  (Yinger, 
1979a,  1979b) .   The  purpose  here  is  not  to  summarize  a  complex  and  at  times 
contradictory  body  of  analyses,  but  simply  to  provide  a  context  for  this 
study  that  will  make  clear  the  ways  in  which  it  builds  upon  or  differs  from 
prior  research  efforts. 


A  useful  starting  point  is  to  distinguish  prejudice,  discrimination 
and  segregation.   Prejudice  refers  to  the  negative  attitudes  which  are  held 
about  one  racial  group  by  members  of  another  group.   The  attitudes  are 
based  on  the  perceived  characteristics  of  the  other  group  and  disregard 
individual  variation.   They  may  create  an  aversion  to  having  members  of  the 
other  group  as  neighbors. 

The  term  discrimination  refers  to  action  and  not  to  attitude. 
Racial  discrimination  is  behavior  that  denies  members  of  a  racial  group  the 
rights  or  opportunities  given  to  others,  regardless  of  individual  qualifica- 
tions.  It  may  result  from  the  prejudice  of  the  person  acting  or  from  other 
factors  which  make  differential  treatment  "sensible"  or  profitable.   These 
actions,  with  reference  to  housing,  produce  the  dual  market  '5E>  widely 
described  and  analyzed  (for  example,  National  Neighbors,  1973;  Ferns,  1977.) 

Segregation  is  one  consequence  of  discrimination.   In  terms  of 
residence,  it  is  possible  to  characterize  both  the  degree  to  which  members 
of  different  racial  groups  live  together  spatially  and  the  patterns  of 
separation  or  integration. 

Despite  the  commonly  recognized  links  among  prejudice,  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation,  the  distinctions  are  important. 

"The  three  phenomena  are  not  synonymous  and  the  exis- 
tence of  one  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence 
of  the  others.   For  example,  segregation,  if  it  is 
purely  voluntary,  may  occur  where  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination, or  segregation  may  persist  for  historical 
reasons  when  there  is  no  longer  prejudice.   But  more 
typically,  prejudice  gives  rise  to  discrimination  and 
both  tend  to  generate  segregated  housing  markets" 
(Schnare,  1978) . 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  literature  on  fair  housing  issues 
has  focused  either  on  prejudice  or  on  segregation.   Dating  at  least  from 
Myrdal's  American  Dilemma  (1944),  sociologists  have  investigated  the  sources 
and  persistence  of  negative  attitudes  about  blacks  in  the  United  States. 
More  recent  studies  have  compared  black  and  white  attitudes  with  respect  to 
housing,  education  and  other  areas  where  equal  access  has  been  at  issue 

(Fettigrew,  1973).   At  the  same  time,  a  variety  of  indices  have  been  developed 
to  measure  segregation.   And  over  the  last  decade,  economists  have  developed 
a  series  of  models  inferentially  linking  prejudice  to  segregation  outcomes 

(Muth  1969;  Courant  1978). 


By  evaluating  the  predictions  of  these  models  against  the  empirical 
evidence  on  segregation,  Yinger  (1979a)  has  demonstrated  that  the  existence 
of  discrimination  is  implied  by  observed  patterns  of  urban  structure  and 
housing  market  operation.   That  is,  models  based  on  prejudice  only — and  not 
discrimination — cannot  account  for  the  present  reality.   Thus,  the  literature 
indicates  that  housing  discrimination  has  been  practiced  in  the  past.  But 
few  recent  data  are  available  to  evaluate  whether  or  to  what  degree  it  still 
persists. 
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Since  1968,  it  has  been  a  violation  of  Federal  law  to  discriminate 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or — since  1974 — sex.   Discrimination  had  been  prohibited  in 
a  number  of  states  and  municipalities  at  earlier  dates-;  the  Massachusetts 
law  dates  from  1946 .   Prior  to  enactment  of  these  laws ,  discrimination  was 
the  accepted  practice  in  most  real  estate  markets,  with  one  section  of  the 
market  reserved  for  whites ,  and  another  section  for  blacks  and  other 
minorities.   Market  operators,  through  their  ability  to  influence  or  control 
specific  sales  or  rentals,  effectively  determined  the  boundaries  of  those 
separate  markets . 

Although  there  have  probably  been  changes  in  practices  by  agents 
and  brokers  which  have  reduced  housing  discrimination,  the  extent  of  those 
changes  is  not  fully  known.   Knowledge  of  the  degree  to  which  blacks 
currently  have  access  (or  do  not  have  access)  to  the  total  housing  market 
on  the  same  basis  as  whites  is  of  crucial  importance  in  informing  the 
citizenry  and  public  officials  of  the  extent  of  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  reason  that  so  much  fair  housing  research  has  taken  a  roundabout 
route,  inferring  discrimination  from  studying  prejudice  or  segregation,  is 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  observe  discrimination  directly.   Certainly, 
complaints  and  legal  actions  indicate  instances  in  which  (typically)  a  black 
housing  seeker  has  encountered  or  perceived  differential  treatment.   But  only 
auditing  or  testing  can  establish  clear  evidence  of  discriminatory  behavior  on 
the  part  of  sellers,  landlords  or  real  estate  agents.   And,  in  general, 
both  complaints  and  auditing  have  been  directed  at  particular  actors  rather 
than  at  analyzing  or  measuring  prevailing  practice. 

Auditing,  also  known  as  testing,  is  a  well-developed  and  -documented 
technique,  in  which  a  white  individual  (or  couple)  and  a  black  individual 


(or  couple),  carefully  matched  according  to  age,  income,  family  size  and 
other  essential  characteristics,  successively  visit  a  given  real  estate  or 
rental  agent  in  search  of  housing.   Each  member  of  the  team  requests  the  same 
type  of  housing  and  records  his  or  her  experience  on  a  standardized  form. 
The  information  and  treatment  received  by  the  team  members  are  then  compared. 
Racial  discrimination  exists,  by  definition,  if  the  black  team  member  receives 
less  complete  information  and/or  less  favorable  treatment  than  the  white  member, 
or  is  systematically  guided  to  different  housing  units. 

The  technique  of  auditing  has  a  long  history  of  use  in  the  area  of 
fair  housing  enforcement,  and  has  proven  to  be  a  potent  tool  in  legal  actions. 
However,  its  use  for  fair  housing  research  is  more  recent.   Two  studies  funded 
by  HUD — the  Housing  Market  Practices  Survey  tHUD  T979c1  and  the  ChicaTro  Dallas 
Audit  (HUD  1979a) — form  the  major  work  in  the  field  and  served  as  the  prototype 
for  this  study. 

In  the  Housing  Market  Practices  Survey,  auditors  in  40  metropolitan 
areas  used  a  common  questionnaire  and  procedures  to  gather  information  on 
discrimination  against  blacks  in  the  sales  and  rental  markets.   Sampling  and 
training  were  also  handled  uniformly,  so  that  the  data  from  various  cities 
could  be  pooled  for  analysis.   In  the  Dallas  study,  the  same  approach  was 
used  to  detect  discrimination  against  Chicanos.   The  development  of  research 
methodology  based  on  audits  is  an  important  advance  in  fair  housing  research, 
for  several  reasons.   F-irst,  housing  market  transactions  can  be  directly 
observed  by  this  technique.   Second,  because  the  audit  teams  are  carefully 
matched  in  all  essential  respects  except  race,  the  audit  is  a  kind  of  con- 
trolled experiment  that  can  support  very  strong  statistical  inferences. 
Since  the  methodology  is  both  direct  and  powerful,  the  results  of  audit 

studies  can  be  more  easily  translated  into  policy  recommendations  (Yinger, 
1981) . 

Thus,  the  audit  is  the  only  research  method  for  reliably  and  effec- 
tively measuring  the  occurrence  of  various  kinds  of  differential  treatment 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  practiced.   As  the  brief  review  of  prior 
research  showed,  other  methods,  such  as  more  conventional  field  observation, 


These  uses  of  auditing  or  testing  are  described  in  Leadership  Council 
(1975)  and  HUD  (1979b),  Part  III. 


can  identify  techniques  that  serve  to  maintain  the  dual  housing  market  but 
not  how  much  they  are  used.  Studies  of  racial  residency  patterns  tell  us 
the  outcomes  of  the  market's  operation  but  not  the  practices  or  processes 
involved.  Clearly,  the  audit  (although  it  has  some  limitations)  is  best 
suited  to  the  study  goals  of  measuring  discrimination  and  assessing  barriers 
to  equal  housing  access  in  Boston. 

This  study  focuses  exclusively  on  black-white  differences.   The 
audit  technique  is  readily  applicable  to  investigating  discrimination  against 
other  groups,   and  the  fair  housing  laws  prohibit  many  other  bases  of  differ- 
ential treatment  (e.g.,  other  racial  groups,  marital  status,  presence  of  chil- 
dren) .   However,  discrimination  against  blacks  in  Boston  is  widely  viewed  as 
the  most  pressing  current  problem  for  fair  housing  policy  and  the  most  appro- 
priate focus  under  the  constraint  of  limited  resources. 

1.3.    Key  Elements  of  the  Study 

1.3.1   Substantive  Focus 

One  of  the  advantages  of  audit  research  is  the  opportunity  to  observe 
different  kinds  of  discriminatory  behavior.   Under  mandate  from  the  City  of 
Boston  to  identify  particular  barriers  to  equal  housing  access  for  blacks, 
this  study  was  designed  to  provide  data  on  the  impacts  of  three  specific 
real  estate  practices. 

Discrimination  in  the  housing  market  can  take  various  forms.   Perhaps 
the  most  basic  is  differential  treatment  with  respect  to  information  on  avail- 
able housing.   Real  estate  agents  may  not  reveal  the  true  status  of  advertised 
units  or  may  not  provide  information  on  similar  listings  that  could  meet  the 
needs  of  the  black  housing  seeker.   Since  real  estate  professionals,  through 
advertising  and  office  operations,  are  the  sole  source  of  general  information 
on  units  for  rent  and  sale,  the  individual  treated  in  that  manner  effectively 
has' no  access  to  those  houses  or  apartments.   Thus,  availability  is  a  critical 
area  of  real  estate  practice  in  its  potential  effect  on  equal  housing  oppor- 
tunity. 


lA   study  of  Dallas  shows  that  auditing  worked  with  respect  to  discrim- 
ination against  Chicanos;  differences  in  skin  color  were  also  part  of  this 
design.   See  HUD  (1979a) . 


In  comparison  with  white  apartment  and  home  seekers,  blacks  may  also 
be  given  different  information  about  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which 
dwellings  can  be  obtained.   An  agent  may  indicate  that  a  longer  lease  is 
required,  or  a  larger  security  deposit,  or  a  more  extensive  credit  check. 
A  higher  rent  or  price  may  be  quoted ,  or  the  white  may  be  offered  a  break 
and  the  black  not.   Differences  in  terms  and  conditions  can  discourage 
efforts  to  rent  or  buy  a  particular  unit,  make  the  deal  less  appealing  or 
even  no  longer  affordable.   They  will  also,  if  the  deal  goes  through  despite 
adverse  terms,  increase  the  cost  of  the  housing  for  blacks  compared  to  whites. 

With  the  passage  of  fair  housing  laws,  enforcement  of  provisions 
against  racial  discrimination  has  brought  substantial  penalties  for  these 
practices ,  and  it  is  widely  thought  that  overt  discrimination  has  been 
greatly  reduced.   As  late  ss  1-963,    real  =eetate  =©£ficfis  would  freely  indicate 
that  some  or  all  of  their  listings  were  not  available  to  blacks  (Berry,  1979) . 
Blacks  might  be  treated  with  obvious  discourtesy  or  offered  little  service 
by  agents.   However,  differential  treatment,  even  if  less  overt,  may  persist. 
Many  believe  that,  instead,  the  real  estate  industry  has  come  to  depend 
more  on  steering  as  its  method  of  discrimination. 

Racial  steering,  or  the  directing  of  housing  seekers  with  otherwise 
similar  characteristics  to  different  neighborhoods  solely  on  the  basis  of 
race,  can  span  a  wide  spectrum  of  behavior.   In  its  boldest  form,  for  example, 
steering  would  manifest  itself  an  as  avoidance  of  showing  houses  to  blacks 
(or  conversely  to  whites)  in  particular  types  of  neighborhoods.   More  subtle 
forms  of  steering  might  include  verbally  encouraging  or  discouraging  home 
seekers  about  living  in  different  neighborhoods,  or  a  tendency  to  show  blacks 
houses  in  different  neighborhoods  than  those  in  which  whites  are  shown  houses. 

Steering  is  not  something  new  in  conception;  it  is  new  in 
emphasis.   It  is  the  real  estate  industry's  time-honored 
practice  of  automatically  showing  homes  in  white  areas  to 
white  buyers  and  homes  in  minority  or  interracial  areas  to 
minority  buyers.   For  the  minority  buyer  seeking  housing 
on  the  white  market,  steering  is  difficult  to  detect.   Now 
that  outright  refusal  is  against  the  law,  discrimination 
has  become  much  more  subtle .   Though  the  minority  buyer 
is  treated  very  courteously  in  the  white  market,  he  is 
seldom  called  back  by  the  agent  nor  shown  anything  in  all- 
white  areas  unless  he  asks  specifically  to  see  a  certain 
house.   Often  he  is  treated  so  well  on  the  surface  that  he 
feels  very  pleased  with  the  experience,  even  though  he  has 
not  found  a  house  he  wants  and  can  afford.   While  he  may 
attribute  that  to  the  high  cost  of  housing  on  the  white 
market,  the  fact  is  that  he  has  been  effectively  kept  off 
that  market  (National  Neighbors,  1973). 
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These  three  areas  of  real  estate  practice — availability,  terms  and 
conditions,  and  steering — are  widely  agreed  to  be  the  most  important  prac- 
tices acting  as  barriers  to  equal  housing  access.   They  constituted  the 
focus  of  this  study's  sales  and  rental  audits,  allowing  the  incidence  of 
discrimination  in  each  to  be  separately  defined  and  measured.  While  the 
approach  to  the  first  two  followed  closely  the  Housing  Market  Practics  Sur- 
vey (HMPS)  work  by  HUD,  with  respect  to  steering  the  Boston  study  explored 
a  relatively  new  application  of  the  audit  technique. 

As  the  HMPS  study  points  out,  fair  housing  audits  focus  on  housing 
availability  for  two  important  reasons.   First,  differential  treatment  on 
housing  availability  is  clearly  a  violation  of  Title  VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1968.   Second,  differential  treatment  on  housing  availability  is  the 
most  fundamental  form  of  discriminatory  practice  that  a  home  or  apartment 
seeker  might  encounter.   If  a  seeker  is  given  false  information  on  the  avail- 
ability of  housing,  all  the  other  categories  of  treatment  (e.g.,  terms  and 
conditions,  steering)  lose  much  or  all  of  their  importance. 

Indicators  of  rental  availability  for  this  study  included: 

•  Total  number  of  apartments  indicated  as  available; 

•  Number  of  apartments  volunteered  by  agent; 

•  Whether  the  advertised  unit  was  available ; 

•  The  number  of  apartments  which  the  agent  took  the 
auditor  to  inspect. 

Each  of  these  items  was  measured  by  one  or  more  pieces  of  information  recorded 
by  the  auditors;  each  audit  therefore  produced  a  set  of  paired  observations 
(one  for  the  black,  one  for  the  white) ,  with  any  statistically  significant 
difference  attributible  to  race  only.   Further,  the  several  items  were  com- 
bined to  create  a  single  index  summarizing  the  incidence  of  discrimination 
with  respect  to  rental  availability.   Chapter  2  presents  those  results. 
For  the  sales  market,  examples  of  availability  items  included: 

•  The  number  of  houses  or  condominiums  the  agent 
indicated  were  available; 

•  Availability  of  the  advertised  unit; 

•  Whether  other  listings  were  offered  by  the  agent; 
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•  Whether  the  agent  made  invitations  to  inspect  houses; 

•  The  number  of  houses  actually  inspected. 

Again,  the  analysis  of  availability  is  found  in  Chapter  2  of  this  report. 

Differential  treatment  in  terms  and  conditions  is  also  a  potentially 
important  form  of  discrimination  and  a  violation  of  fair  housing  statutes. 
Even  if  rental  or  sales  agents  reply  favorably  as  to  availability,  the  stip- 
ulated terms  and  conditions  for  obtaining  the  available  units  will  influence 
how  attractive  a  given  place  is  to  the  person  seeking  housing.  In  order  to 
test  for  the  existence  and  extent  of  this  kind  of  discrimination,  the  audits 
in  the  rental  market  gathered  such  information  as : 

•  Monthly  rent  of  advertised  apartment  and  others 
offered; 

•  Lease  requirements; 

•  Security  deposit; 

•  Invitation  to  file  an  application; 

•  Invitation  to  put  name  on  waiting  list; 

•  Credit  check  requirements . 

HUD's  HMPS  study  did  not  report  discrimination  in  terms  and  condi- 
tions in  the  sales  market.   However,  the  Boston  audit  did  gather  items  such 
as  the  following: 

•  Price  of  the  advertised  house  or  condo  and  others 
offered; 

•  Financing  assistance  offered; 
*•  Types  of  financing  suggested; 

•  Down  payment  required; 

•  Prevailing  interest  rate  on  a  mortgage. 

The  analysis  of  discrimination  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sale  or  rental 

is  presented  in  Chapter  3. 

Steering  is  the  third  area  of  discriminatory  practice  on  which  the 
Boston  audit  focused.   As  noted,  it  is  widely  believed  that  steering  is  now 
the  main  type  of  discrimination  practiced  by  the  real  estate  industry. 
Because  steering  was  not  an  explicit  concern  of  the  earlier  audit  research 
sponsored  by  HUD,  the  approach  used  here  must  be  understood  as  exploratory. 
Audit  data  were  collected  on  the  following  indicators  of  steering: 


•  Whether  audit  team  members  were  shown  the  same  units ; 

•  Racial  composition  of  the  locations  where  auditors  were 
offered  housing; 

•  Differences  in  the  "selling"  job  done  by  real  estate 
agents  according  to  the  auditor's  race. 

Chapter  4  explores  in  some  detail  the  issues  in  detecting  steering  and  the 
methodology  used  in  this  study.   The  results  of  the  analysis  of  steering  are 
also  presented  there. 

1.2.2   Geographic  Focus 

This  -yc-ad-j  focu&e-s  on  housing  roarkft  discrimination  in  seven  Boston 
neighborhoods.   The  selection  of  neighborhoods  was  a  joint  effort  by  the 
Mayor's  Office  of • Fair  Housing,  the  HUD  Area  Office,  Abt  Associates,  staff 
of  the  Tufts  University  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Policy,  and 
the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  to  balance  two  objectives:   the  desire  to  reach 
statistically  reliable  conclusions  about  discrimination  at  the  neighborhood 
level,  and  the  need  to  ensure  that  all  or  virtually  all  areas  where  blacks 

seek  housing  and  may  not  have  access  to  it  would  be  included. 

2 

The  neighborhoods   selected  are: 

1.  Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill; 

2.  Central  (specifically  North  End,  downtown  and  Waterfront); 

3 .  South  End ; 

4.  Dorchester  (North  and  South) ; 

5.  Jamaica  Plain; 

6.  Hyde  Park; 

7.  Roslindale. 

Hyde  Park  and  Roslindale  have  been  combined  for  purposes  of  analysis. 


Three  other  neighborhoods  meeting  this  description  (Allston,  Brighton 
and  the  Fenway)  were  omitted  because  they  were  part  of  an  audit  in  late  1980. 
See  Education/Instruccion  (1980) . 

2 
To  allow  use  of  contextual  data,  the  BRA/NDA  office  planning  district 

boundaries  were  used  to  define  these  areas. 
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Figure  1-1  shows  these  areas.   Table  1-1  compares  the  size  and  compo- 
sition of  their  housing  stock  to  that  of  Boston  as  a  whole.   Half  of  all 
dwelling  units  in  the  city  fall  within  them;  in  fact,  they  include  64  percent 
of  the  apartment  stock  and  47  percent  of  the  dwellings  in  structures  with  one 
to  four  units.   The  table  also  reveals  that  there  are  some  important  variations 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  j.n  the  tenure  and  structure  mix.   The  propor- 
tion of  households  that  are  renters  rather  than  owners  ranges  from  41  percent 
in  Roslindale  to  84  percent  in  the  Central  area.   Small  buildings  predominate 
in  Dorchester,  Hyde  Park,  and  Roslindale,  larger  ones  in  the  Back  Bay,  Beacon 
Hill  and  Central.   The  latter  areas  also  have  the  heaviest  concentration  of 
condominiums . 

Table  1—2  sho**6  the  racial  composition  of  ^all  Boston  neighborhoods , 
with  the  study  areas  outlined  in  boxes.   Blacks  made  up  a  full  fifth  of 
Eoston's  population  in  1980,  but  they  were  distributed  very  unevenly  with 
respect  to  location.   Just  two  of  the  study  neighborhoods  (the  South  End  and 
North  Dorchester)   had  as  large  a  percentage  black  population  as  the  city  as 
a  whole.   In  three  study  areas,  only  about  one  percent  of  the  population  was 
black,  and  these  areas  could  claim  less  than  a  half  percent  each  of  the  city's 
blacc  residents.   Taken  together,  the  seven  study  neighborhoods  contain  29  to 
30  percent  of  the  blacks  who  live  in  Boston.   (Most  of  the  rest  of  the  black 
population — 66  percent — is  found  in  Roxbury  and  Mattapan  alone . ) 

In  order  to  study  housing  market  practices  in  these  areas  and  to  make 
neighborhood-level  measurements  of  discrimination,  the  geographical  boundaries 
became  one  set  of  limits  on  the  sample  of  available  advertised  housing.   Adver- 
tisements for  homes  or  apartments  in  these  areas  were  eligible  to  be  sampled 
and  then  audited;  units  outside  them  were  not.   Auditors  first  inquired  about 
the  advertised  dwelling,  then  probed  for  the  availability  of  other  units 
"nearby"  or  "in  the  same  area."   (They  also  then  probed  more  broadly,  since 
steering  may  entail  differentiation  by  whole  neighborhoods-  as  well  as 

subareas  within  them) .   Each  audit  was  associated  with  a  particular  neighbor- 
hood determined  by  the  location  of  the  advertised  unit,  and  the  data  from  it 
were  combined  with  other  cases  for  the  same  neighborhood  to  make  discrimina- 
tion measurements  at  that  level. 


Figure  1-1 
Audit  Study  Neighborhoods 


w 


?     -7- 


EAST   BOSTON  9  JAMAICA   PLAIN 

CHARLESTOWN  10  ROXBURY 

SOUTH   BOSTON  11A  DORCH  ESTER  \  {^oz  th  ) 

CENTRAL  11B  DORCHESTER -(South ) 

BACK    BAY/BEACON   HILL      12  ROSLJNDALE 

SOUTH    END  13  WEST   ROXBURY 

FENWAY/KENMORE  14  HYDE   PARK 

ALLSTON/BRIGHTON  15  MATTAPAN/FRANKLIN    Fit 
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PLANNING  DISTRICTS 


Table  1-1 
Housing  Stock  in  the  Seven  Study  Neighborhoods 


Total  Units 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Neighborhood 

1980a 

Renter-Occupied 
80 

1-4  Family 
28 

Condominiums' 

Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill 

37,3G0b 

6.4 

Central 

6,200 

84 

36 

11.3 

South  End 

14,600 

73 

46 

1.4 

North  Dorchester 

"5u,400 

60 

80 

0 

South  Dorchester 

50 

93 

Jamaica  Plain 

11,400 

77 

63 

1.8 

Hyde  Park 

11,800 

52 

81 

0 

Roslindale 

12,300 

41 

85 

0 

Total 

124,000 

Total:   City  of  Boston       245,700  69  66  1.7 

Seven  neighborhoods  as 

percent  of  whole  city  *        50 . 47 


Estimated  by  BRA.   Figures  are  for  census  tract  districts,  which  are  not 
coterminous  with  planning  districts  for  the  first  3  areas. 

Figure  is  overestimate  because  the  Fenway  is  included. 

CBRA,  Characteristics  of  Boston's  Population  and  Housing.   (February  1981) 
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Table  1-2 
Blacks  as  a  Proportion  of  Boston's  Population:   1970  and  1980 


Blacks  as  a  P«rc*nt  of       Blacks  as  a  P«rcant  of 


Naiohborhood 

Neighborhood  PopuJ 

ition 

Total  Black 

Pooulation" 

1970 
.8% 
.5 

1.0. 

1977 
0% 
0 
0 

1980 
0% 
0 
0 

1970 

1980 

Ease  Boston 
Qaxlastonn 
Sooth  Boston 

.3% 

.1 
.4 

0% 

0 

0 

Caatral 

1.4 

3 

1 

.3 

0* 

Back  Bay/Baacon  Hill 

2.3 

4 

1 

.9 

0* 

South  Sid 

39.6 

46 

25 

3.6 

4 

Femray/TGaiaora 
AH  stan/Bxighton 

6.1. 
1.3 

19 

5 

34 
3 

1.9 

1.1 

4 
2 

Jamaica  Plain 

14.4 

17 

17 

6.6 

5 

SOX3UX7 

74.7 

34 

77 

50.7 

36 

S.  Dorchastar 
So.  Dorchastar 

11.8 
9.7 

13 

13 

26 

17 

3.7 
6.9 

7 
10 

Mattapaa 

41.0 

73 

81 

17.3 

30 

Roslindala 

1.9 

1 

1 

.7 

0 

Wast  Roxbury 

.2 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

2yd «  Park 

.4 

4 

7 

.1 

2  1 

Total         16.3*      20%      20*      100-°  *  10°V 


*  May  not  total  exactly  due  to  rounding. 

+  Less  than  .5%  of  the  Black  population  lives  in  this  neighborhood. 

Source:  1970  U.S.  Census  of  Population  &   Housing,  First  Count  Summary  Tape. 
1980  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Household  Survey,  conducted  by 
Center  for  Survey  Research. 
1980  Data  based  on  537  observations  (weighted) .   Precision  of  1980  figures 
cannot  match  that  of  1970  figures. 

(From  BRA  (1981) ,  Table  A-7) . 
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1.3. 3        Definition  of  the  Housing  Market 

This  study  is  based  on  auditing  a  sample  of  the  housing  for  rent  or 
for  sale  that  was  advertised  by  real  estate  offices  during  a  seven-week 
field  period.   The  purpose  of  sampling  is  to  allow  generalizations  to  be 
made  without  having  to  study  all  the  advertised  housing.   In  this  section, 
some  important  limits  to  the  study's  generalizations  are  explained. 

In  order  to  measure  discrimination  in  the  Boston  rental  and  sales 
markets,  the  ideal  sample  would  be  drawn  from  a  complete  list  of  all  units 
on  the  market  in  the  study  neighborhoods.   However,  a  number  of  factors 
about  both  real  estate  practices  and  the  audit  technique  require  that  the 
"universe"  (the  market  from  which  a  sample  is  drawn  and  about  which  statis- 
tical- generalizations  are  tested-)  fee  aace  -narrowly  defined. 

A  sampling  frame  is  a  list  of  all  the  elements  of  some  universe 
that  is  to  be  studied  by  investigating  the  characteristics  of  a  portion  of 
the  elements.  The  theory  of  statistics  allows  us  to  draw  conclusions  about 
the  universe  on  the  basis  of  a  sample ,  as  long  as  we  follow  one  of  the  various 
methods  of  picking  the  sample.   However,  the  quality  and  completeness  of  the 
sampling  frame  are  critical  to  the  validity  of  the  conclusions.   Put  another 
way,  we  must  be  precise  in  defining  the  sampling  frame  and  clear  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  universe  to  which  our  findings  will  apply. 

To  compile  a  list  of  all  the  apartments  and  houses  available  in 
seven  Boston  neighborhoods  at  any  single  point  in  time,  probably  the  most 
obvious  place  to  begin  is  with  real  estate  advertising  in  the  newspapers. 
In  Boston,  the  Globe  is  by  far  the  largest  carrier  of  display  and  classified 
advertising,  particularly  in  the  special  Sunday  real  estate  section.   A 
second  possible  source  of  advertised  listings  for  the  study  neighborhoods 
was  local  newspapers.   In  the  design  phase  of  this  study,  local  paper  list- 
ings were  analyzed  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  added  to  the  Globe 
listings  for  the  sampling  frame.   It  was  determined  that  the  Parkway  Transcript 
offered  a  substantial  number  of  non-overlapping  real  estate  advertisements 
for  two  neighborhoods  with  a  relatively  low  volume  of  Globe  listings.   These 
two  papers  became  the  sampling  frame. 


Results  of  a.  sampling  pretest  and  survey  of  other  local  papers  are 
presented  in  the  study's  Design  Memorandum  (Feins,  1981). 
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One  important  study  limitation,  then,  derives  from  focusing  only  on 
advertised  units.   In  Boston,  it  is  often  observed  that  there  are  neighbor- 
hoods where  units  change  hand  only  by  word -of -mouth.   Informal  means  of 
advertising,  such  as  laundromat  bulletin  boards  and  lists  kept  by  citizens1 
groups,  also  play  a  role.   However,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  estimates 
of  the  proportion  of  all  sales  and  rental  transactions  that  occur  without 
newspaper  advertising.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  effective  or  feasible  way 
to  include  the  informal  market  in  this  audit  study. 

A  second  significant  limitation  of  the  study  results  is  that  they 
are  restricted  to  housing  handled  by  professionals.   Although  owners  managing 
their  own  units  are  typically  part  of  the  informal  market,  some  advertise 
for  tenants  or  buyers.  These  ads  were  excluded  from  the  sampling  -frame, 
both  for  technical  reasons  and  because  the  policy  options  for  eliminating 

discrimination  by  real  estate  professionals  are  broader  and  have  greater 

2 

potential  for  affecting  the  market  as  a  whole. 

The  study  covered  apartments ,  condominiums  and  houses  of  all  kinds , 
for  residential  use.   Property  for  investment  or  development  was  excluded. 
A  generous  price  ceiling — $800  for  rentals  and  $160,000  for  sales — assured 
broad  market  coverage  but  excluded  extremes  that  could  affect  a  comparison 
among  neighborhoods. 

1.4     Study  Procedures 

The  actual  field  audit  for  this  study  was  carried  out  in  May  and 
June,  1981.   Using  seven  two-person  teams  of  auditors,  Abt  Associates 
exceeded  the  planned  total  of  255  rental  and  sales  audits  in  seven  Boston 
neighborhoods,  completing  274  tests.   This  appears  to  be  the  largest  audit 
ever  undertaken  in  a  single  city  or  metropolitan  area. 

Real  estate  testing  has  four  major  components.   First,  a  set  of 
forms  must  be  designed  so  that  after  each  office  visit  the  auditors  can 
record  all  the  information  needed  for  the  analysis  of  how  each  team  member's 
treatment  compared  with  the  other's.   Second,  the  auditors  must  be  recruited 


A  highly  interesting  supplementary  study  to  this  one  would  be  an 
examination  of  the  workings  (and  perhaps  the  size)  of  this  informal  market. 

2 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  issue,  see  again  Fe^ns  (1981). 
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and  trained  in  work  procedures  and  use  of  the  forms.   Third,  when  auditing 
is  being  used  as  a  research  tool  to  measure  discrimination,  a  sampling 
plan  and  procedures  are  required  to  select  a  representative  sample  of 
advertised  houses  or  apartments  (and  the  office  listing  them)  from  the 
universe  of  all  real  estate  ads.  Fourth,  there  is  the  daily  field  routine 
of  receiving  work  assignments ,  visiting  each  office ,  recording  information 
about  the  visit  an  the  audit  form,  and  debriefing  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Each  of  these  four  components  is  described  below  in  more  detail, 
so  that  readers  may  understand  how  the  study's  data  were  obtained  and  how 
conclusions  about  discrimination  can  be  drawn  from  them. 

1.4.1   The  Audit  Forms 


As  Section  1.3.1  described,  three  areas  of  real  estate  practice 
were  chosen  for  examination  in  this  study.  The  audit  forms  used  in  the 
national  audit  study  sponsored  by  HUD  were  modified  to  match  the  focus  on 
availability ,  terms  and  conditions ,  and  steering.  Adapting  the  original 
forms  involved: 

•  Adding  some  data  elements  relevant  to  sales  and  rental 
availability  and  terms; 

•  Deleting  questions  that  had  proven  to  be  of  little 
value  in  the  earlier  study  (e.g.,  aspects  of  courtesy); 

•  Adding  questions  about  how  the  agent  described  the 
advertised  unit  and  its  neighborhood — i.e.,  the  pros  and 
cons  cited,  whether  the  auditor  was  being  encouraged  or 
discouraged,  and  whether  there  were  any  racial  comments 
made; 

•  Adding  spaces  to  record  the  agent's  suggestions  about 
other  locations  than  the  one  initially  requested. 

Each  form  also  contained  information  about  the  advertised  unit  (price,  size, 
location),  the  role  played  by  the  auditor  (income,  marital  status,  family 
composition) ,  the  auditor's  own  characteristics  (age,  race  and  sex)  and 
those  of  the  real  estate  agent.  Finally,  ample  room  was  provided  for  descrip- 
tion and  commentary  by  the  auditors,  including  a  narrative  for  each  office 
visit. 
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1.4.2        Auditor  Recruitment   and  Training 

Auditors  were  recruited  for  this  project  during  April  1981.     Because 
of  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  study,   informal  contacts  and  personal  net- 
works were  used  to  locate  and  hire  the  13  auditors ,   of  wham  seven  were  black 
and  six  were  white.      Some  45  people  were  interviewed  for  the  job,  which  was 
described  initially  only  in  general  terms ,   so  that  knowledge  of  the  planned 
audit  would  not  become  widespread.      A  process  of  interviewing,   team  matching 
and  reinterviewing  was  used  to  ensure  that  those  chosen  had  the  qualities 
necessary  to  be  comfortable  and  successful  at  auditing.     These  included: 

•  Above-average  intelligence,  particularly  the  ability 
to  react  and  •adjust  4s  imarffcrted  circumstances ; 

•  Good  observational  skills; 

•  Ability  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  the  project; 
in  particular,  no  close  contacts  with  the  real  estate 
industry ; 

•  A  level  of  emotional  maturity  and  stability,  that  is, 
the  ability  to  undergo  a  stressful  audit; 

•  The  ability  to  pose  credibly  as   an  apartment  or  home 
seeker.     The  auditor  must  be  able  to  convey  a  sense  of 
seriousness  while  at  the  same  time  being  comfortable 
in  this  role; 

•  Reliability  in  maintaining  the  schedule,  performing 
the  task  as  planned  and  assigned  and  making  the 
necessary  commitment  to  the  study  field  period; 

•  Availability  to  commit  a  reasonable  number  of  hours 
each  week  that  correspond  to  teammate's  schedule. 

Table  1-3  gives  the  actual  characteristics   of  the  field  teams. 

A  full  two-day  training  was  held  on  April   30  and  May  1,   1981  to 
acquaint  the  auditors  with  the  project,    its  materials   and  procedures. 
Figure  1-2  shews  the  actual  training  agenda.      An  introductory  session 
provided  background  on  the  study's  purpose  and  on  the  seven  neighborhoods 
where  auditing  would  occur.     The  vocabulary  and  procedures  of  real  estate 
agents   for  rentals   and  homebuying  were  reviewed.     Then  the  audit   forms 
were   discussed  in  detail,   using  the  question-by-question   specifications 
provided  to  al3    the  auditors  in  their  training  manuals. 
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Table  1-3 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AUDIT  TEAMS 
IN  BOSTON  STUDY 


TEAM 

RACE 

AGE3 

SEX 

MARRIED? 

CHILDREN?b 

H0ME0WNER?b 

1 

B 

27 

M 

No 

No 

No 

W 

27 

M 

No 

No 

No 

B 

33 

M 

No 

Yes 

No 

2 

B 

31 

M 

NO 

No 

No 

At 

25 

M 

NO 

No 

No 

3 

B 

30 

F 

No 

No 

No 

W 

31 

F 

No 

No 

No 

4 

B 

46 

F 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

W 

37 

F 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

5 

B 

38 

F 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

W 

36 

F 

No 

No 

No 

6 

B 

29 

F 

No 

No 

No 

W 

33 

F 

No 

Yes 

No 

a.  Auditors  were  not  assigned  different  ages  for  purposes  of  field  work. 

b.  These  are  the  auditors'  own  characteristics.  Marital  status,  house- 
hold composition  and  current  tenure  were  altered  as  needed  for  role- 
playing  in  particular  audits. 
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Figure  1-2 

Training  Agenda 
Fair  Housing  Research  In  Boston 


April  30  and  May  1,  1981 
Abt  Associates,  First  Floor  Conference  Room 


DAY  ONE — Thursday,  April  30 


9  AM 

A.   Introduction 

9:45 

BREAK  FOR  COFFEE 

10:OG 

B.   The  Audi>  ■j'rgcas.s 

11:00 

C.   The  Audit  Forms  and  Manual 

11:45 

D.   Field  Procedures 

12:30 

LUNCH 

1:45 

E.  Auditor  Role-Playing 

3:45 

BREAK 

4:00 

F.   Administration 

4:45 

G.   Distribution  of  Maps  and  P 

DAY  TWO — Friday,  May  1 

Morning  A.   Auditors  complete  practice  assignments,  return  to  Abt 

as  soon  as  possible 

11:20-2:30  B.   Debrief ings 

12 :  30  LUNCH 

2:30  C.   Review  of  Practice  Audits 

3:45  D.   Review  of  Administrative  Rules 

4:15  E.   Distribute  Initial  Assignments 


The  afternoon  was  then  devoted  to  role-playing  of  a  variety  of 
audit  situations,  with  trainers  taking  the  real  estate  agent  roles  and 
trainees  assigned  a  set  of  personal  characteristics  and  an  advertised 
unit  to  seek.  The  role-playing  was  carried  out  in  small  groups,  so  that 
informal  feedback  and  encouragement  were  plentiful.   At  the  end  of  the 
day,  each  team  was  given  two  practice  audits  for  the  next  morning. 

The  practice  audits  were  debriefed  thoroughly  upon  completion, 
using  the  regular  field  forms  that  had  been  filled  out  by  the  auditors. 
Each  office  visit  was  discussed  in  detail,  in  order  to  spot  items  that 
had  been  missed,  points  of  discomfort  or  information  needs.  After  some 
more  general  discussion  among  all  the  trainees,  a  review  of  process  and 
procedures  pulled  together  the  last  details  "for  The  auditors.  They  were 
then  given  their  initial  work  assignments.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
the  daily  debriefing  routine  throughout  the  field  period  provided  ample 
opportunity  for  ongoing  training  and  problem  resolution. 

1.4.3   Sampling  Operations 

The  sampling  operation  for  the  Boston  audit  provided  the  link  be- 
tween advertised  available  houses  and  apartments  and  the  field  assignments 
of  real  estate  offices  to  audit.  As  noted,  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  real 
estate  section,  supplemented  by  the  weekly  Parkway  Transcript  (a  local 
Hyde  Park-Roslindale  paper) ,  constituted  the  sampling  frame. 

Advertisements  of  available  housing  were  randomly  sampled  by  neigh- 
borhood and  market  (producing  a  stratified  random  sample) .  Sample  quotas 
were  specified  for  rentals  and  sales  separately  for  each  neighborhood,  with 
Hyde  Park  and  Roslindale  being  treated  as  a  single  neighborhood  due  to  the 
low  volume  of  real  estate  activity  previously  recognized.   Real  estate 
offices  advertising  available  units  were  eligible  for  selection  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  units  listed  in  the  paper.  That  is,  an  office  with 
four  rentals  described  in  an  ad  had  four  times  the  chance  of  being  selected 
as  an  office  advertising  just  one  apartment.   However,  the  characteristics 
of  the  unit  to  be  used  in  the  audit  (size  and  price)  were  determined  by  the 
particular  listing  that  brought  the  office  into  the  sample. 


Practice  assignments  were  given  only  for  towns  outside  Boston,  to 
avoid  risk  of  exposure. 


Despite  timing  the  field  period  to  coincide  with  the  busy  spring 
market ,  the  study's  projections  with  respect  to  advertising  volume  for 
rentals  proved  overly  optimistic.   As  a  result,  while  the  completed 
sample  of  274  audits  is  over  the  target,  it  contains  more  sales  cases 
(118  vs.  80)  and  fewer  rental  cases  (156  vs.  175)  than  originally  specified. 
Table  1-4  shows  the  final  sample  distribution. 

1.4.4   Field  Routine 


Each  day's  auditing  work  began  with  the  assignment  of  two  to  four 
audits  to  a  field  team.  Audit  assignment  forms  (Figure  1-3)  provided 
information  on  the  real  estate  office  and  the  advertised  unit  that  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  audit.  In  keeping  with  the  size  and  price  of  the 
house  or  apartment,  a  set  of  personal  characteristics  was  also  specified 
for  each  member  of  the  team.  They  were  matched  closely  in  income,  marital 
status,  household  size  and  composition,  occupation,  and  (for  sales)  avail- 
able down  payment  funds;  small  differences  in  finances  (e.g.,  an  income  of 

2 
$24,000  vs.  $22,000)  were  always  in  favor  of  the  black  auditors.   Efforts 

were  made  to  cluster  each  day's  work  geographically  and  by  market  and  price 

range,  so  that  an  identity  could  be  carried  through  as  much  as  possible, 

facilitating  the  auditor's  role-playing. 

Teammates  worked  out  their  day's  schedule  following  the  order  of 

contact  specified  on  the  assignment  sheets.  They  also  established  a 

debriefing  appointment  with  Abt  senior  field  staff  for  the  end  of  the  day 

or  the  next  morning.   (Debriefing  always  preceded  assignment  of  new  work.) 

They  then  proceeded  to  conduct  their  audits ,  taking  notes  on  the  terms  and 

conditions,  addresses,  etc.  mentioned  by  the  real  estate  agents.   After 


^■In  particular,  the  flow  of  listings  for  Dorchester,  Hyde  Park  and 
Roslindale  was  far  lower  than  that  necessary  to  meet  rental  sample  quotas. 
In  addition,  in  most  neighborhoods  a  relatively  small  number  of  real  estate 
offices  provided  the  bulk  of  ads  from  week  to  week.  Because  the  extent  of 
multiple  auditing  of  one  office  had  to  be  closely  controlled  to  avoid  sus- 
picion and  exposure  of  the  whole  study,  the  volume  of  rental  listings 
available  for  auditing  was  reduced  still  further. 

2  ... 

Differences  were  for  purposes  of  avoiding  detection. 

Incomes  were  set  at  about  four  times  the  monthly  rent  or  one-half 
the  sales  prices. 


Table  1-4 
FINAL  SAMPLE  DISTRIBUTION 


NUMBER  OF  COMPLETED  AUDITS 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


RENTAL 


SALES 


TOTAL 


1. 

Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill 

46 

2. 

Central 

31 

3. 

South  End 

36 

4. 

Dorchester 

11 

5. 

Hyde  Park- 

Roslindale 

13 

6. 

Jamaica  Plain 

19 

TOTAL 


156 


16 
16 
14 
24 

SS 

20 

118 


62 
47 

50 
35 


39 


274 


28 


Figure  1-3 
Audit  Assignment  Form 


ID  No: 


oc 


Date  Sampled:  

Date  Assigned: 
Date  Completed: 
Date  Debriefed: 

Office  Name:  

Office  Address: 


o 


Office  Phone  Number: 
=Ssit  Type:  Sales:  No*  of  Rms.: 
Rental:  No.  of  Rms.: 
Neighborhood:  __ 


No.  of  Bedrooms: 
No.  of  Bedrooms: 


Other: 
Other:. 


Price  or  Rent: 


First  Audit  by: 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Black  Auditor 


White  Auditor 


Age: 


Marital  Status: 


Family  Composition: 

Number: 

Ages: 


Household  Income: 
Occupation:  


Present  address: 
Rent  or  Own? 


Reason  for  Search: 

Amt.  Available  for 

Down  Payment  ' 

(if  sales):   


Age: 


Marital  Status: 


Family  Composition:  

Number: 

Ages: 


Household  Income: 
Occupation:  


Present  Address: 
Rent  or  Own? 


Reason  for  Search: 


Amt.  Available  for 

.  Down  Payment 

(if  sales):  
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each  office  visit,  and  well  out  of  sight  of  any  real  estate  offices,  these 
notes  were  used  to  complete  the  audit  forms.   The  forms  offered  many  places 
for  reporting  comments  made  by  the  agent,  and  auditors  were  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  the  narrative  page  at  the  end  of  each  form  to  add  their 
own  impressions,  feelings  and  questions  about  the  just-completed  visit. 

At  the  end  of  every  day  in  the  field,  the  auditors  met  with  the 
field  supervisor  or  other  project  staff  to  debrief.  The  debriefing  process 
had  two  basic  purposes :   (1)  to  make  sure  that  the  data  were  being  collected 
consistently  and  recorded  accurately  and  thoroughly,  and  (2)  to  provide  on- 
going training  and  support  to  the  auditors.  Teammates  were  discouraged  from 
discussing  audit  results  until  after  debriefing. 

TYifr^'^f ing  began  with  the  field  supervisor  going  over  each  form 
separately  with  each  auditor  to  make  sure  that  they  were  filled  out  correctly 
and  completely.   At  this  time,  the  auditor  and  the  supervisor  made  any 
decisions  that  were  necessary  about  how  to  record  unusual  or  atypical  sit- 
uations encountered  in  the  audits.  This  review  sometimes  resulted  in  addi- 
tions to  the  written  narrative  or  in  modifications ,  in  order  to  resolve 
contradictory  answers  on  the  part  of  the  real  estate  agent.  While  reviewing 
the  forms,  the  auditor  and  field  supervisor  talked  about  how  the  audit  went. 
Early  in  the  field  work,  these  discussions  served  to  identify  several 
problems  and  ambiguities  in  the  audit  forms  and  data  collection  methods , 
which  were  then  resolved.   It  also  helped  to  insure  that  both  members  of 
the  auditing  team  were  behaving  as  similarly  as  possible. 

Finally,  debriefing  sessions  were  a  chance  for  auditors  to  ask 
questions  and  to  deal  with  any  concerns  and  suggestions  they  had.  They 
provided  the  continuing  opportunity  for  auditors  to  clarify  procedures  and 
get  feedback  on  their  own  performance.  The  debriefing  routine  was  also  an 
opportunity  to  let  off  steam  for  those  experiencing  negative  treatment,  and 
a  way  of  offering  support  for  dealing  with  the  accumulated  stress  of  auditing. 

1.5     Market  Context  of  the  Study 

1.5.1   Characteristics  of  the  Real  Estate  Offices  and  Agents 

Elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  we  have  described  the  procedure  used  to 
sample  available  housing  for  this  study.   In  turning  to  a  description  of 
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the  real  estate  offices  that  were  audited,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  offices  were  not  sampled — houses  and  apartments  were .   As  a  result , 
the  characteristics  reported  here  are  those  of  the  active  set  of  real 
estate  offices  in  the  seven  Boston  neighborhoods  in  the  spring  of  1981. 
Because  realty  firms  differ  in  volume  of  business  location  and  use  of 
advertising,  these  characteristics  may  not  apply  to  the  "Boston  real 
estate  industry"  as  a  whole.   However,  if  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the 
most  active  firms  do  make  extensive  use  of  newspaper  advertising,  the  study 
will  have  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  professional  activity  in  that 
period. 

Altogether,  149  real  estate  offices  were  audited  in  the  course  of 
performing  the  274  tests.   Table  1-5  shows  the  relationship  between  the 
number  of  audits  and  the  number  of  offices.   Real  estate  firms  were  elig- 
ible to  be  audited  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  houses  or  apartments  they 
advertised,  but  the  risk  of  exposure  limited  to  a  degree  the  actual  number 
of  repeat  visits  (even  with  different  teams  each  time) .   As  a  result,  only 
a  fifth  of  the  offices  were  tested  more  than  two  times.   However,  half  of 
the  offices  were  audited  only  once;  this  indicates  that  a  large  number  of 
firms  advertise  infrequently  or  list  only  one  house  or  apartment.   Because 
they  advertise  less,  these  firms  account  for  just  27  percent  of  the  sample 
of  audits. 

The  central  organization  of  the  real  estate  industry  in  the  Boston 
area  is  the  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board.   The  Board  is  an  affiliate 
of  the  National  Association  of  Realtors,  and  includes  the  Multiple  Listing 
Services,  Rental  Housing  Association  and  Building  Owners  and  Managers 
Association  among  its  parts.   GBREB  subscribes  to  the  NAR  Code  for  Equal 
Opportunity  shown  in  Figure  1-4,  and  in  1976  it   signed  an  Affirmative 
Marketing  Agreement  with  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Because  of  its  position  and  its  fair  housing  commitments,  GBREB 
has  a  potentially  powerful  role  to  play  in  educating  and/or  disciplining 
members  who  discriminate.   However,  by  no  means  are  all  licensed  real  estate 
brokers  Board  members.   One  GBREB  officer  estimates  that  only  10  to  15  per- 
cent of  all  residential  sales  in  the  City  of  Boston  are  handled  by  member 
firms-   With  regard  to  rentals,  the  RHA  membership  consists  primarily  of 
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REALTOR 


Figure  1-4 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS 

CODE  FOR  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
GREATER  BOSTON  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 


subscribes  to  the  policy  that  equal  opportunity  in  the  acquisition  of  housing 
can  best  be  accomplished  through  leadership,  example,  education,  and  the 
mutual  cooperation  of  the  real  estate  industry  and  the  public.   In  the  spirit 
of  this  endeavor,  this  board  proclaims  the  following  provisions  of  its  Code 
for  Equal  Opportunity  to  which  each  member  is  obligated  to  adhere: 

1.  In  the  sale,  purchase,  exchange,  rental,  or  lease  of  real  property,  REALTORS 
and  their  REALTOR-ASSOCIATES  have  the  responsibility  to  offer  equal  service 
to  all  clients  and  prospects  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  sex 

or  national  origin. 
This  encompasses: 

A.  Standing  ready  to  enter  broker-client  relationships  or  to  show  property 
equally  to  members  of  all  racial,  creedal,  or  ethnic  groups. 

B.  Receiving  all  formal  written  offers  and  communicating  them  to  the  owner. 

C.  Exerting  their  best  efforts  to  conclude  all  transactions. 

D.  Maintaining  equal  opportunity  employment  practices. 

2.  Members,  individually  and  collectively,  in  performing  their  agency  functions 
have  no  right  or  responsibility  to  volunteer  information  regarding  the 
racial,  creedal,  or  ethnic  composition  of  any  neighborhood  or  any  part 
thereof.  — 

3.  Members  shall  not  engage  in  any  activity  which  has  the  purpose  of  inducing 
panic  selling. 

4.  Members  shall  not  print,  display,  or  circulate  any  statement  or  advertise- 
ment with  respect  to  the  sale  or  rental  of  a  dwelling  that  indicates  any 
preference,  limitations,  or  discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  ethnic  background. 

5.  Members  who  violate  the  spirit  or  any  provision  of  this  Code  of  Equal 
Opportunity  shall  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action. 
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Table  1-5 


Distribution  of  Real  Estate  Offices 
by  Number  of  Audits5 


Number  of 
Times  Audited 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Total 


Real 

Estate 

Offices 

Number 

Percent 

74 

49.7 

43 

28.9 

17 

11.4 

12 

8.1 

3 

2.0 

149 

100.0 

Total 

Audits 

Number 

Percent 

74 

27.0 

86 

31.4 

51 

18.6 

48 

17.5 

15 

5.5 

274 

100.0 

Rental  and  sales  audits  combined. 
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management  firms  handling  newer  and  larger  buildings;  this  type  of  housing 
is  not  particularly  typical  of  Boston's  rental  stock. 

To  assess  the  importance  of  this  study  to  the  Real  Estate  Board,  we 
determined  the  number  of  member  firms  among  the  offices  that  were  audited. 
Table  1-6  shows  the  result.   Altogether,  31  percent  of  the  audited  offices 

were  GBREB  members,  including  33  percent  of  the  firms  that  were  tested  more 

2 

than  once.   Thirty  percent  of  the  274  audits  are  of  realtors. 

In  the  previous  research  sponsored  by  HUD,  rental  auditing  was  con- 
centrated on  large  apartment  complexes  with  on-site  management.   Such  com- 
plexes are  the  exception  in  Boston;  unit  rentals  are  more  typically  handled 
by  a  firm  with  contracts  to  manage  several  scattered  buildings  or  by  a  real 
estate  office  with  a  mixture  of  sales  and  rental  business.   Similarly,  most 
of  the  condominium  sales  audits  were  of  firms  with  scattered  listings. 
Altogether,  only  17  of  the  sampled  offices  were  exclusively  devoted  to  a  large 
complex  or  condominium  development. 

Table  1-7  provides  information  on  the  characteristics  of  the  agents 
with  whom  the  auditors  dealt.   The  data  on  age  (as  perceived  by  the  auditors) 
show  that  40  percent  of  the  sales  audits  and  55  percent  of  the  rentals  were 
with  agents  under  the  age  of  35.   Only  16  and  13  percent  respectively  were  with 
agents  aged  50  or  over.   In  both  markets,  female  agents  slightly  outnumbered 
males. 

The  most  striking  item  in  Table  1-7  concerns  the  race  of  the  real 
estate  agents  encountered  during  the  study.   In  just  9  out  of  548  office 
visits — less  than  2  percent — was  an  auditor  served  by  a  black  or  other 
minority  group  agent.   Over  98  percent  of  all  office  contacts  were  with 
whites.   Since  the  City  of  Boston  is  now  20  percent  black,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  potential  clientele  and  office  staff 
in  terms  of  racial  composition.   The  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board's 
Affirmative  Marketing  Agreement  includes  a  commitment  to  recruit  minority 
brokers,  hire  salaried  minority  staff  and  train  minority  brokers  and  sales- 
persons.  However,  this  audit's  result  cast,  doubt  on  the  impact  of  the 
efforts  the  Board  has  made  in  this  direction. 


It  is  said  that  professional  management  is  only  economic  for  build- 
ings of  at  least  20  units.   Less  than  one-fifth  of  Boston's  rental  housing 
is  in  buildings  that  large. 

2 
The  term  "realtor"  is  the  trademark  of  the  National  Association 

of  Realtors. 

Rental  agencies  that  charge  customers  for  access  to  listing  infor- 
mation were  not  included  in  the  study. 


All  Offices 
Single  Audits 
Multiple  Audits 


Table 

1-6 

Real  Estate  Office 

Membership  in  the 

Greater  Boston  Real  Estate 

Board 

Audited 

Real  Estate  Offices 

GBREB  Members 

Total 

Number   Percent  of  Total 

149 

46           30.9 

74 
75 

21           28.4 
25           33.3 

All  'Sudirts 


2M 


83 


30.3 


Source:      GBREB    1980   membership  roster. 
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Table  1-7 
Characteristics  of  Audited  Real  Estate  Agents 

Sales  Audit  Visits  Rental  Audit  Visits 


41.3% 

54.5 

43.1 

32.2 

15.6 

13.3 

Age  of  Agent 
Under  35 
35-49 
50  and  over 


Sex  of  Agent 

Male  47.5  47.2 

Female  52.5  52.8 


Race  of  Agent 

White                           98.5  98.0 

Black                             .6  .2 

Other                             .8  1.7 

a  b 

Number  of  Visits                    236  312 


Missing  some  information:   5  visits 

b 

Massing  some  information:   14  visits 
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1.5.2   Market  Trends  During  the  Field  Period 

The  state  of  the  housing  market  in  Boston  is  a  significant  contextual 
factor  both  for  understanding  the  results  of  the  audit  study  and  for  develop- 
ing policy  initiatives  designed  to  deal  with  findings  of  racial  discrimination. 
Here  we  briefly  cite  some  differences  between  and  changes  in  the  sales  and 
rental  markets  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  1981. 

The  market  for  homes  and  condominiums  was,  in  a  way,  a  buyer's  market 
during  the  field  effort.   The  audit  had  been  timed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
usual  spring  peak  in  sales  that  is  a  result  of  families  moving  between  school 
years.   There  was  ample  advertising  of  properties  for  sale  in  all  the  study 
neighborhoods.   It  became  clear  from  the  comments  of  real  estate  agents,  as 
well  as  from  newspaper  articles,  that  hig"h  interest  ratE3  we^e  limiting  the 
number  of  buyers  who  could  qualify  for  mortgage  financing,  so  that  sales 
were  rather  slow. 

Over  the  seven-week  field  period,  in  fact,  mortgage  interest  rates 
rose  at  least  1-1/2  percent,  from  around  16  percent  to  about  17-1/2  percent. 
Even  though  this  made  qualified  buyers  in  even  greater  demand,  it  also  meant 
that  auditors  had  to  be  assigned  higher  and  higher  incomes  to  appear  credible . 
Further,  there  was  some  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  auditors  that  a  number  of 
agents  had  had  enough  deals  fall  apart  because  of  rising  costs  that  they  were 
making  rather  minimal  or  perfunctory  sales  efforts. 

A  third  effect  of  the  sales  market  trend  on  the  audits  was  that 
suggestions  about  innovative  financing  proliferated.   As  interest  rates  rose 
almost  daily,  it  appears  that  agents  made  efforts  to  arrange  financial 
breaks  with  the  sellers  as  a  way  of  helping  move  the  properties.   Examples 
included  the  seller  taking  back  some  part  of  the  mortgage  at  a  below-market 
rate  or  offering  to  finance  a  loan  for  a  short  period  until  the  prevailing 
rates  came  down.   Chapter  3  presents  these  data  and  analyses  whether 
special  arrangements  were  offered  equally  to  black  and  white  auditors. 

In  contrast  to  the  sales  market,  the  rental  market  in  the  seven 
study  neighborhoods  appeared  to  be  rather  tight.   Units  advertised  in  the 
Sunday  paper  were  often  gone  within  a  day.   In  addition,  the  volume  of  adver- 
tised rentals  did  not  appear  to  be  substantially  greater  than  that  during  the 
February  pretest  (see  Feins,  1981),  even  though  June  1  is  a  common  new  lease 
date  in  the  area.   As  noted  before,  the  number  of  rental  advertisements  by 
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real  estate  professionals  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  audit  quotas  in  3  neigh- 
borhoods:  Dorchester,  Hyde  Park/Roslindale  and  Jamaica  Plain.   Especially  in 
Dorchester,  this  was  at  least  partially  a  result  of  the  largely  owner-occupied 
rental  stock;  triple-decker  residential  landlords  typically  do  not  use  agents 
to  find  new  tenants,  and  owner-advertised  units  were  not  eligible  for  the 
sample.   Further,  it  appears  that  only  a  few  real  estate  agents  handle  rentals 
in  these  neighborhoods,  while  many  more  do  sales. 
1.6     Summary 

This  chapter  has  sought  to  provide  a  context  for  the  analysis  of 
housing  discrimination  in  Boston,  by: 

•  Summarizing  the  rclationsrap  of  t^e  stssdy  «ed -the  audit 
methodology  to  other  research  on  fair  housing  issues; 

•  Highlighting  key  features  of  the  study,  including  its 
geographical  and  substantive  foci  and  the  part  of  the 
housing  market  examined; 

•  Describing  the  procedures  and  routines  of  this  difficult 
type  of  data  collection;  and 

•  Characterizing  the  real  estate  offices  audited  and 
housing  market  trends  during  the  field  period. 

Readers  should  bear  in  mind  the  study's  context,  objectives  and  limitations 
in  turning  to  the  discussions  of  findings  and  recommendations  in  the  balance 
of  this  report. 
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2.0      IS  THERE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  HOUSING  AVAILABILITY? 


2.1     Introduction 


Federal  and  state  statutes  outlaw  denial  of  equal  housing  access  on 
the  basis  of  race.   Availability  is  the  most  basic  form  of  access.   If  blacks 
do  not  get  the  same  information  as  whites  about  the  existence  of  houses  or 
apartments  for  sale  or  for  rent,  they  simply  do  not  have  the  same  opportunity 
to  obtain  housing.   Discrimination  in  the  provision  of  such  information  is 
clearly  illegal. 

Real  estate  professionals  control  the  flow  of  information  about 
housing  availability  in  several  ways.   First,  they  make  decisions  as  to 
whether  a  particular  dwelling  will  be  advertised.   Only  if  they  advertise 
can  home  seekers  in  general  be  made  aware  that  the  firm  has  listings.   Since 
this  study's  audits  began  from  newspaper  advertising,  these  decisions  are 
important  in  shaping  the  prices  and  rents,  as  well  as  other  characteristics 
of  the  housing  sought  by  the  auditors.   Second,  agents  provide  information  in 
response  to  inquiries  about  the  status  of  advertised  units ,  when  prospective 
buyers  and  tenants  contact  them  to  seek  further  details  on  units  that  appear 
to  match  their  requirements.   Third,  real  estate  offices  control  the  flow 
of  information  about  listings  that  have  not  been  advertised.   Houses  and 
apartments  are  constantly  being  added  to  or  removed  from  the  roster  of 
available  units  in  any  .active  office.   For  these  unadvertised  listings, 
agents  may  or  may  not  volunteer  information  to  housing  seekers.   They  may 
or  may  not  take  the  initiative  in  recontacting  individuals  who  have  recent- 
ly inquired  about  similar  units. 

The  field  procedures  of  this  study  were  designed  to  gather  data  on 
all  of  these  points  of  information  control  about  housing  availability. 
Auditors  first  asked  about  the  advertised  unit — whether  it  was  still  avail- 
able and,  if  so,  more  about  the  terms  of  rental  or  purchase  (see  Chapter  3) . 
However,  regardless  of  the  answers  about  the  advertised  dwelling,  auditors 
continued  with  a  request  for  other  units  similar  in  price,  size  and  location. 
If  few  were  mentioned,  they  also  asked  about  different  sizes  and  locations. 
Strict  procedures  were  developed  to  ensure  that  team  members  gathered 
comparable  information;  allowed  variations  in  size  and  location  were  care- 
fully specified. 
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The  objective  of  all  these  inquiries  by  auditors  was  twofold:   infor- 
mation on  availability  and  inspection  of  houses  or  apartments.   Clearly,  an 
agent  provides  more  service  to  a  prospect  by  showing  a  unit  than  by  simply 
discussing  it  in  the  office.   It  is  also  possible  that  agents  will  be  more 
reluctant  to  bring  black  clients  to  a  property  than  to  describe  it.  when 
agents  or  auditors  were  unable  to  carry  out  inspections  at  the  time  of  the 
office  visit,  the  auditors  made  firm  appointments  to  see  the  units-   In  this 
analysis ,  such  appointments  are  considered  to  be  more  serious  assistance  than 
vague  invitations  by  the  agent  to  look  at  a  particular  house  or  apartment. 

Altogether,  then,  each  audit  contains  six  items  of  information  about 
availability: 

•  Status  of  the  advertised  unit; 

•  Availability  of  similar  units; 

•  Availability  of  different  units; 

•  How  many  units  the  agent  discussed  as  serious  possi- 
bilities (i.e.,  price,  size,  location  and  other  details 
were  provided) ; 

•  How  many  the  agent  invited  the  auditor  to  inspect;  and 

•  How  many  the  auditor  inspected  or  made  an  appointment  to  see. 

In  this  chapter,  these  .items  are  analyzed  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
First,  by  comparing  halves  of  an  audit,  it  is  possible  to  compute  the  differ- 
ences between  white  and  black  in  the  number  of  units  discussed  or  inspected. 
If  the  white  auditor  heard  about  3  houses  and  the  black  about  2,  the  differ- 
ence is  1.   If  the  black  saw  2  apartments  and  the  white  1,  then  the  differ- 
ence is  -1  unit.1  Where  the  agent  told  both  about  the  same  number  of 
condominiums,  the  difference  is  zero.  These  numerical  differences  can  then 
be  combined  for  groups  of  audits  and  averages  calculated.   Statistical 
tests  are  applied  to  the  results  to  show  whether  the  differences  are  signif- 
icant~i.e.,  whether  they  have  a  high  likelihood  of  existing  in  the  study 
universe  rather  than  simply  being  a  result  of  sampling  variability.   Dis- 
crimination on  availability  exists  when  any  of  these  difference  measures  is 
found  to  be  statistically  significant. 


Computations  are  always  of  the  form  W-B. 
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A  second  way  of  assessing  whether  the  audits  show  discrimination  on 
availability  involves  classifying  the  audit  results  on  each  item  of  informa- 
tion.  In  the  HMPS  research  (HUD  1979c) ,  this  was  the  primary  mode  of  analysis. 
The  classification  is  tripartite:   "black  favored,"  "white  favored,"  "no 
difference."  For  example,  if  comparison  of  the  information  from  the  black 
and  white  auditors  in  one  case  shows  they  were  given  the  same  information 
on  the  advertised  house,  this  item  is  scored  "no  difference"  for  that  case. 
If  the  white  was  shown  two  more  houses  than  the  black,  this  availability 
item  is  scored  "white  favored"  for  the  case.   Then,  when  the  cases  are  grouped 
together  (e.g.,  by  neighborhood  or  for  the  whole  sample),  the  percentages  in 
the  three  categories  can  be  compared.   A  statistical  test  for  discrimination 
is  made  by  examining  the  difference  between  the  percent  "white-favored"  and 
the  percent  "black- favored."   In  general,  larger  differences  are  more  likely 
to  be  statistically  significant.   Indexes  combining  items  can  also  be  con- 
structed and  tested  for  significance,  in  order  to  make  more  general  statements 
about  discrimination. 

The  third  way  to  analyze  the  availability  data  is  with  multiple 
regression  techniques.   Such  techniques  allow  the  researcher  to  control  for 
other  factors  in  making  tests  for  differential  treatment.   Since  audit  teams 
were  assigned  the  same  income,  marital  status,  etc.,  these  factors  cannot 
explain  an  agent's  willingness  to  offer  more  housing  to  the  white  than  to  the 
black.   However,  in  any  audit,  one  team  member  must  always  precede  the  other. 
Order  may  legitimately  'influence  treatment  if,  in  the  time  that  elapses 
between  audit  halves,  the  dwelling  is  taken  by  another  searcher. 

In  the  Boston  audit,  two  procedures  were  designed  to  reduce  the 
potential  effect  of  order  on  the  data.   First,  order  was  randomized;  some- 
times the  black  went  first,  sometimes  the  white.   Second,  audits  were 
completed  with  minimal  elapsed  time :   two  to  four  hours  for  rentals  or  a 
day  for  sales.   Nevertheless,  it  is  useful  to  be  able  to  control  for  order 
in  analyzing  the  level  of  discrimination.   This  is  the  purpose  of  applying 
regression  techniques  to  the  audit  data. 

This  chapter  looks  first  at  the  findings  on  housing  availability 
in  the  rental  market  and  then  at  the  results  for  sales.   In  each  section, 
the  different  analytic  techniques  just  described  are  used  to  assess  whether — 
or  how  much — discrimination  against  blacks  is  being  practiced  by  real 
estate  agents. 
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2.2     The  Availability  of  Rental  Housing 

Data  on  rental  availability  were  collected  in  156  audits  in  seven 
Boston  neighborhoods.   Each  set  of  paired  visits  to  a  real  estate  office 
produced  information  that  allows  us  to  contrast  the  treatment  of  whites 
and  blacks  who  did  not  differ  in  income,  age,  sex,   marital. status  or  any 
other  respect  relevant  to  the  rental  of  an  apartment. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  availability  information  offered  to  the 
black  and  white  auditors,  and  examine  any  differences.   Table  2-1  shows 
the  average  number  of  units  discussed  and  inspected  for  all  rental  audits 
combined.    For  example,  agents  volunteered  an  ayerage  of  1.186  rental 
apartments  as  serious  possibilities  to  a  black  auditor  in  a  visit,  but  an 
average  of  1.827  apartments  to  the  white  teammate,  making  the  same  request. 
The  difference  was  .641,  favoring  the  whites  and  discriminating  against 
the  blacks.   This  difference  is  highly  significant  in  statistical  terms; 
that  is,  there  is  only  a  very  small  likelihood  (less  than  one  percent)  that 
this  result  could  have  occurred  by  chance  rather  than  as  a  result  of 
patterned  behavior  by  agents. 

The  real  estate  agents  also  invited  whites  to  inspect  apartments 
significantly  more  often  than  they  invited  blacks.   In  fact,  nearly  twice 
as  many  invitations  were  extended,  on  average  (1.7  compared  to  .9).  And 
although  both  white  and  black  auditors  sought  to  inspect  apartments  when- 
ever possible,  blacks  only  saw  two  (2)  units  for  every  three  audits  on 
average,  while  whites  got  to  see  almost  four  apartments  (3.7)  for  every 
three  office  visits. 

To  summarize,  Table  2-1  shows  that  on  each  of  these  three  major 
measures  of  rental  housing  availability,  whites  were  offered  significantly 
more  information  and  assistance  than  blacks.   More  apartments  were  discussed 
seriously,  more  invitations  to  inspect  units  were  extended,  and  more  inspec- 
tions were  arranged.   These  results  obtain  in  the  rental  market  for  all 
the  study  neighborhoods  combined.   They  indicate  that  substantial  discrim- 
ination is  being  practiced  by  real  estate  agents  in  their  control  over 
information  about  apartments.   Equal  housing  access  is  not  a  reality,  even 
though  it  is  the  law. 

Is  this  discrimination  on  availability  found  throughout  the  study 
area?  Table  2-2  displays  the  same  three  measures  for  rentals  by  neighborhood. 


Auditors  sought  to  gain  information  about  as  many  units  as  possible 
and  to  inspect  at  least  two  units. 
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Table  2-1 

Differences  in  Rental  Housing  Availability  by  Auditor  Race: 
Seven  Neighborhoods  Combined 


Average  number  of 
units  volunteered  as 
serious  possibilities 

Average  number  of  units 
invited  to  inspect 

Average  number  of 
units  inspected 

Number  of  audits 


Black 
Auditors 


1.186 

0.941 

0.706 
156 


White 
Auditors 


1.827 

1.705 

1.243 
156 


Differ- 
ence 


0.641** 

0.764** 

0.537** 
156 


Data  are  weighted  to  count  each  neighborhood  equally, 
t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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Table  2-2 


Differences  in  Rental  Availability  by  Neighborhood 


Average  Difference  in  the  Number  of  Units 


Neighborhood 

Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill 

Central 

South  End 

Dorchester 

Hyde  Park/Roslindale 

Jamaica  Plain 


Number 

of 

Discussed  as  Seri- 

Invited 

Audits 

ous 

Possibilities 

to  Inspect 

Inspected 

46 

0.500* 

0.522* 

0.0  n.s. 

31 

1.000** 

1.145** 

1.000** 

36 

0.139  n.s. 

0.403t 

0.333t 

11 

0.636** 

1.000** 

0.818** 

13 

0.462* 

0.462* 

0.385* 

19 

1.105** 

1.053** 

0.684* 

t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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(Only  the  differences  between  whites  and  blacks  are  shown.)   The  number  of 
serious  possibilities  indicated  to  black  auditors  averaged  half  an  apart- 
ment less  than  for  whites  in  Back  Bay,  a  whole  apartment  less  in  the  Central 
area  (North  End  ar.d  Waterfront) ,  and  1.1  less  in  Jamaica  Plain.   Smaller 
differences  are  observed  for  Hyde  Park/Roslindale.   All  of  these  differences 
are  statistically  significant.   However,  the  small  difference  for  the  South 
End  (.139)  is  not  significant;  in  other  words,  we  cannot  reliably  conclude 
that  there  was  any  systematic  difference  in  the  number  of  South  End  apartments 
agents  discussed  with  the  auditors. 

The  pattern  of  agent  behavior  is  similar  for  the  number  of  apartments 
auditors  were  invited  to  inspect.   In  three  neighborhoods,  whites  were  typi- 
cally invited  to  inspect  at  least  one  more  =pla^e  'than  biecfcs.   £n  the  remain- 
ing three,  the  differences  were  in  the  range  of  .4  to  .5.   For  the  South  End, 
the  difference  is  of  weak  statistical  significance  (there  is  a  10  percent 
possibility  that  it  results  from  chance  compared  to  the  probabilities  of 
5  percent  or  1  percent  for  the  other  figures) . 

With  regard  to  inspections  of  apartments,  the  largest  difference 
in  the  treatment  of  black  auditors  occurred  in  the  Central  area,  followed 
by  Dorchester.   Only  in  Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill  were  both  team  members  shown 
the  same  number  of  units. 

The  figures  in  Table  2-2  point  to  the  conclusion  that  discrimination 

on  availability  is  being  practiced  in  all  the  study  neighborhoods.   While 
the  level  of  discrimination,  as  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  B/W  difference, 
varies  from  one  neighborhood  to  another,  only  for  the  South  End  is  there 
some  doubt.   It  is  also  clear  that  the  most  discrimination  is  being  prac- 
ticed in  the  Central  area.   This  holds  true  even  when  separate  tests  are 
applied  to  the  North  End  and  the  balance  of  the  area  (Waterfront,  downtown) . 
Does  rental  discrimination  vary  with  the  amount  of  rent  being  asked? 
Some  observers  have  argued  that  affluent  blacks  have  a  better  chance  of 
receiving  equal  treatment,  and  that  less  or  no  discrimination  might  be 
expected  for  expensive  apartments.   Table  2-3  analyzes  the  rental  audits 
grouped  into  three  categories  of  rent:   under  $400,  $400-599,  and  $600  or 
more.   Again,  mean  differences  between  white  and  black  on  the  three  unit 
counts  are  shown.   On  average,  blacks  heard  about  .56  fewer  apartments  in 
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Table  2-3 

Differences 

in  Apar 

tment  Availability  by 

Level  of  Rent 

a 

Number 

of 
Audits 

Mean  Difference 

in  the  Number 

of  Units 

Level  of  Rent 

Discussed  as  Seri- 
ous Possibilities 

Invited  . 
to  Inspect 

Inspected 

Under  $400 

79 

.56** 

.60** 

.36* 

$400-599 

46 

.89** 

1.30** 

.85** 

$600-800 

31 

.46t 

.38t 

.52** 

aData  are  weighted  to  count  each  neighborhood  equally. 

The  relationship  between  rent  level  and  this  measure  of  discrimination  is 
significant  at  the  .01  level. 

t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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the  lowest  rent  category,  .89  fewer  in  the  middle  and  .46  fewer  in  the  top 
price  range.   All  these  differences,  as  well  as  those  on  invitations  to 
inspect  and  actual  inspections,  are  statistically  significant.  While  the 
significance  is  somewhat  weaker  for  high-rent  units  on  the  first  two 
measures,  this  is  not  the  case  for  inspections.   Thus,  it  does  not  appear 
that  blacks  who  can  afford  higher  rents  are  less  likely  to  receive  discrim- 
inatory treatment  than  other  blacks  in  the  rental  market. 

While  it  seems  clear  that  blacks  are  consistently  offered  less 
rental  housing  than  whites ,  the  analysis  has  not  thus  far  distinguished 
audit  cases  according  to  whether  the  black  auditor  was  offered  any  apartments. 
That  is,  Tables  2-1  to  2-3  have  combined  audits  in  which  the  black  teammate 
was  shown  no  housing  with  other  audits  where  some  was  made  available  (but  on 
average  less  than  for  the  white) .   It  is  useful  to  ask  whether  discrimination 
is  being  practiced  in  both  ways — by  the  agent  denying  to  the  black  prospective 
renter  that  anything  is  available,  in  contrast  to  simply  discussing  fewer 
units. 

Table  2-4  therefore  groups  the  rental  audits  according  to  whether 
any  apartments  were  offered  as  serious  possibilities  to  the  black  auditor. 

In  56  out  of  156  audits  (36  percent)  no  apartment  was  discussed  with  the 

2 

black.    In  these  cases,  on  average,  whites  heard  about  1.2  more  units,  were 

invited  to  inspect  1.1  more  units,  and  inspected  .9  more.   In  the  cases 
where  blacks  were  told 'about  some  available  housing,  whites  heard  about  and 
inspected  only  .3  more  units,  were  invited  to  see  just  .6  more. 

The  figures  in  Table  2-4  have  a  double  message.   First,  in  both 
groups  of  audits  and  on  all  three  measures,  significant  amounts  of  discrimi- 
nation were  detected.   But,  second,  the  level  of  discrimination  was  signifi- 
cantly higher  in  those  audits  where  the  black  was  told  no  apartments  were 
available. 

These  tests  of  differences  in  treatment  between  whites  and  blacks 
have  all  focused  on  the  three  measures  concerning  the  number  of  apartments 
discussed,  inspections  offered  and  inspections  conducted.   However,  the 


Testing  the  differences  among  the  levels  of  discrimination  in 
Table  3-3  reveals  that  the  level  encountered  on  high-rent  apartments  was 
significantly  less  than  for  mid-priced  units  only  for  the  "Invited  to 
Inspect"  measure. 

2 

Only  16  audits  (10.2  percent)  show  whites  being  offered  no  housing. 
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Table  2-4 

Differences  in  Apartment  Availability  by  Whether 
Black  Offered  any  Units 


Mean  Difference  in  the  Number  of  Units 


Units  Discussed 
with  Black  Auditor 

Number 

of 
Audits 

Discussed  as  Seri- 
ous Possibilities 

Invited 
to  Inspect 

Inspected 

None 

56 

1.20** 

1.13** 

.89** 

One  or  More 

100 

.33** 

.56** 

.34** 

Data  are  weighted  to  count  each  neighborhood  equally. 

Difference  in  level  of  discrimination  between  the  two  categories  is  also 
statistically  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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audits  also  contain  other  availability  indicators  that  are  not  numerical 
in  nature.   They  concern  the  different  responses  the  auditors  got  about 
the  advertised  apartment  and  similar  units.   To  analyze  these  responses,  we 
will  use  the  classification  approach  of  the  HUD  studies. 

Table  2-5  therefore  looks  at  the  information  on  housing  availability 
in  a  somewhat  different  way.   Audits  (pairs  of  visits)  have  been  scored  as 
favoring  the  white  teammate,  the  black,  or  neither,  on  several  availability 
questions.   The  scoring  does  not  look  at  the  size  of  differences  (i.e.,  how 
many  more  units) ,  as  did  Tables  2-1  to  2-4.   It  does  look  at  the  direction 
of  differences  and  at  the  substance  of  what  auditors  were  told  on  more  qual- 
itative items.   For  example,  when  they  asked  about  the  advertised  apartment, 
the  auditors  might  be  told.- 

1.  That  it  was  available  for  immediate  inspection; 

2.  That  it  would  be  available  for  inspection  in  a  few  days; 

3.  That  the  agent  was  not  sure  of  its  availability;  or 

4.  That  it  was  not  available. 

These  responses  can  be  ordered  from  most  to  least  favorable  (as 
they  were  listed,  above).   If  the  white  was  told  (2)  and  the  black  (3) , 
the  audit  would  be  scored  as  favoring  the  white  and  vice  versa.   If  the 
black  was  told  (1)  and  the  white  (2) ,  the  audit  would  count  as  black- 
favored.   When  both  were  given  the  same  answer,  clearly  no-one  was  favored. 
The  three  items  on  the  availability  of  particular  units  were  scored  in  this 
way. 

Examining  Table  2-5,  all  six  of  the  index  elements  of  rental  market 
availability  favored  whites  over  blacks  in  significant  proportions.  In  some 
37  percent  of  audits,  whites  received  a  more  encouraging  response  when  they 
inquired  about  the  advertised  apartment;  only  10  percent  of  the  audits  went 
in  the  other  direction.  Just  over  half  the  audits  favored  neither.  On  the 
availability  of  units  similar  in  price,  size  and  location,  whites  were  favored 
in  31  percent  of  the  responses  compared  to  22  percent  for  blacks. 

If  we  compare  the  percentages  favoring  each  race,  there  was  a 
9  percent  difference  in  the  response  to  questions  about  units  similar  to 
the  one  advertised,  and  an  8  percent  difference  on  rentals  one  bedroom 
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Table  2-5 
Rental  Market  Availability  Index 


No-one      White      Black 
Favored    Favored    Favored   Difference  Significance 
*    %      #%      *%*% 


Availability  of 
advertised  unit 

Availability  of 
similar  units 

Availability  of 
different  units 

Number  of  units 
seriously  discussed 

Number  of  units 
invited  to  inspect 

Number  of  units 
inspected 


82   52.6    58   37.2    16   10.3   42    26.9 


72   46.2    49   31.4    35   22.4   14     9.0 


83  53.2   39  25.^0   26  *6.7  43    =8=3 


48   30.8    80   51.3    28   17.9   52    33.4 


43   27.6    86   55.1    27   17.3   59    37.8 


58   37.2    72   46.2    26   16.7   46    29.5 


** 


** 


** 


Composite  Indexes: 

Favored  on  one 
or  more  items 

Favored  on 
more  items 


79   50.6    61   39.1    16   10.3   45    28.8 


25   16.0    99   63.5    32   20.5   67    43.0 


** 


t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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larger  or  smaller  than  that  advertised.   These  differences  were  of  weak 

2 

statistical  significance.   All  the  differences  on  other  availability  items 

were  much  larger  and  strongly  significant.   In  particular,  we  can  see  that 
in  about  half  of  all  the  rental  audits,  whites  were  told  about  more  units. 
This  indicates ' that  the  findings  in  Tables  2-1  to  2-4  result  from  widespread 
differences  rather  than  large  differences  in  a  relatively  few  cases. 

In  order  to  summarize  auditor  treatment,  the  various  elements  of 
rental  availability  can  be  combined  to  create  composite  indexes.  Two 
decision  rules  may  be  applied: 

•  An  audit  can  be  scored  as  favoring  auditor  X  if  X  is 
favored  on  one  or  more  items  and  not  disfavored  on  any;  or 

•  An  audit  can  be  scored  according  to  which  auditor  was 
favored  on  more  items. 

Again,  some  number  of  audits  will  favor  neither  teammate.  The  first  rule 
is  stricter  than  the  second  and  is  likely  to  produce  a  greater  proportion 
classified  as  "no-one  favored." 

Following  the  first  of  these  rules,  Table  2-5  indicates  that  about 
half  the  rental  audits  do  not  favor  one  race  or  the  other.   But,  four-fifths 
of  the  remaining  ones  favor  the  white.   By  the  second  rule  for  making  the 
composite  index,  just  16  percent  of  the  156  rental  audits  were  neutral;  three 
times  as  many  of  the  others  favor  whites  as  blacks.   These  differences  are 
highly  statistically  significant  and  show  that  real  estate  agents  systemati- 
cally discriminated  against  blacks  in  their  responses  on  what  rental  housing 
was  available. 


units: 


Auditors  followed  these  size  rules  when  inquiring  about  other 

RENTAL 

Initial  Request  (Ad)  Follow-up 

Studio  1  bedroom 

1  bedroom  2  bedrooms 

2  bedrooms  1  bedroom 

3  bedrooms  2  bedrooms 

2 

Significance  for  these  ordinal  data  is  determined  by  the  sign  test, 

which  is  a  nonparametric  test  of  statistical  significance.   This  test  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  data  sets  in  which  observations  are  paired, 
such  as  that  of  the  audit,  and  for  data  in  which  outcomes  can  be  ranked  only 
as  "better"  or  "worse,"  "more"  or  "less,"  etc.   Ties  ("no-one  favored")  are 
dropped  before  testing. 
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In  order  to  refine  this  analysis  and  investigate  the  effects  of 
other  variables,  we  turn  now  to  regression  results  on  the  rental  audits. 
Again,  the  purpose  is  primarily  to  make  sure  that  the  influence  of  order  of 
arrival  is  controlled  for  when  conclusions  about  the  level  of  discrimination 
are  drawn.  Order  might  legitimately  produce  a  difference  in  an  agents 
responses  to  the  second  auditor  if,  in  the  interim  since  the  first  visit, 
someone  else  had  applied  for  or  taken  the  advertised  apartment  or  one  of 
the  office's  similar  listings. 

Regression  statistics  for  the  three  metric  measures  of  rental  avail- 
ability are  shown  in  Table  2-6.   The  portion  of  the  table  for  Equation  1 
gives  the  outcome  when  race  and  oidei  are  the  only  sasgj  inntnry  variables. 
The  coefficient  for  order  proves  to  be  statistically  non-significant. 
Controlling  for  order,  the  coefficient  for  race  is  negative,  large  and 
highly  significant.  The  negative  sign  means  that  blacks  really  are  the 
targets  of  discriminatory  treatment;  they  hear  about  .6  fewer  apartments, 
are  invited  to  inspect  .8  fewer  and  are  taken  to  inspect  .5  fewer  than  whites, 
even  when  the  effect  of  order  is  taken  into  account.  Although  Equation  1 
does  not  explain  very  much  of  the  variance  in  the  three  dependent  variables, 
the  equation  as  a  whole  is  highly  significant  in  statistical  terms.   There 
is  clear  confirmation  of  the  discrimination  finding. 

A  regression  analysis  incorporating  several  auditor  characteristics 
was  also  carried  out,  because  of  earlier  findings  that  there  is  less  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  for  higher-rent  apartments  (Table  2-3)  .   Equation  2 
in  Table  2-6  adds  four  independent  variables :   the  marital  status  and 
income  assigned  to  the  auditors  and  their  age  and  sex.   (Note  that  these 
items  can  only  vary  among  audits,  not  within  the  pairs,  because  of  the 
matched  design.  The  exception  is  age,  since  actual  ages  were  reported.) 
Race  and  order  remain  in  the  equation,  and  the  coefficient  of  race  is 
virtually  unchanged  from  Equation  1  (still  negative,  large  and  significant) . 
Apparently,  there  are  also  significant  differences  in  real  estate  practice 
by  sex  and  income,  with  women  and  higher  income  households  receiving  more 
favorable  treatment,  all  else  equal.   For  two  of  the  availability  measures, 
age  also  has  a  significant  negative  effect — that  is,  older  audit  teams  tended 
to  be  offered  less  information  all  else  equal.   Again,  the  equations  do  not 
have  great  explanatory  power  but  they  are  highly  significant. 
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Table  2-6 


Regression  Analysis  of  Rental  Availability 

Number  of  Units 


Equation  1 

Race 
Order 

Constant 

Adj.  R 

F 

Number  of  Visits 


Discussed  as  Seri- 
ous Possibilities 


-.6379** 
-.0523 

1.8516 
.0553 
10.0985** 
312 


Invited  to 
Inspect 


Inspected 


-.7603** 

-.5329** 

-.0782 

-.0804 

1.7425 

1.2812 

.0834 

.0762 

15.1469** 

13.8247** 

312 

312 

Auditor 
Role  and 
Character- 
istics 


Equation  2 

Race 

Order 
[  Married 
[  Age 
[  Female 
[  Household  Income 

Constant 

Adj.  R 

F 

Number  of  Visits 


-.6161** 

-.0677 
.1961 

-.2217* 
.4190** 
.3058** 

1.5661 

.1024  . 
6.9103** 
312 


-.7182** 

-.5371** 

-.0921 

-.0901 

.2499 

.1907 

-.2793** 

-.0901 

.3919** 

.2300* 

.2927** 

.2066** 

1.6236 

.1083 

.1285 

.1083 

8.6439** 

7.2937** 

312 

312 

Data  are  weighted  to  count  all  neighborhoods  equally, 

b 
Actual  age. 

t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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Thus,  all  the  evidence  from  the  rental  audits  points  clearly  to 
strong  and  pervasive  discrimination  against  blacks.  Blacks  are  told  about 
fewer  units  and  are  able  to  inspect  fewer  units  than  whites  in  all  the 
study  neighborhoods  except  perhaps  the  South  End,  and  in  all  price  ranges. 
In  view  of  these  findings,  it  is  appropriate  to  recommend  policy  responses 
for  the  City  of  Boston  to  consider  in  dealing  with  the  presence  of  housing 
discrimination.   Chapter  5  discusses  options  for  City  action. 

2.3     The  Availability  of  Housing  for  Sale 

The  data  on  sales  availability,  collected  in  118  audits  in  the  seven 
study  aai ghbor.hnnd s ,  axe  similar  to  the  rental  data  in  terms  of  the  ways 
discrimination  can  be  measured  and  tested.  As  with  rentals,  we  will  be 
focusing  on  real  estate  agents '  responses  to  inquiries  about  a  particular 
advertised  house  or  condominium.   After  asking  about  the  availability  of  that 
unit,  its  price  and  other  terms,  its-  features  and  location,  sales  auditors 
also  requested  information  on  similar  units  (price,  size,  location)  and  on 
slightly  different  units.   Summary  questions  on  the  audit  forms  then  asked 
the  field  team  members  to  record  the  total  number  of  units  discussed  as 
serious  possibilities,  offered  for  inspection,  and  inspected. 

Table  2-7  shows  the  averages  on  these  three  measures  separately  for 
the  black  and  white  auditors.   Across  the  full  118  sales  audits,  whites  heard 
about  2.4  houses  or  condominiums  on  average,  were  invited  to  inspect  nearly 
the  same  number  and  inspected  1.4.   By  comparison,  blacks  were  told  about 
and  invited  to  inspect  1.8  units,  inspected  1.1.    In  each  instances,  the 
difference  between  the  availability  for  whites  and  for  blacks  is  highly 
significant  statistically.   That  is,  the  data  allow  us  to  be  quite  certain 
that  the  real  estate  offices  handling  sales  in  the  study  area  are  practicing 
racial  discrimination. 

However,  Table  2-8  shows  that  these  practices  are  not  uniform 
across  the  seven  neighborhoods.   The  table  gives  the  mean  differences  on 
each  of  the  availability  measures.   On  none  of  them  do  significant  differ- 
ences occur  in  Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill;  similarly,  the  data  for  Hyde  Park/ 
Roslindale  show  only  weak  evidence  of  differential  treatment  on  the  second 


In  comparison  with  Table  2-1 ,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
greater  amount  of  housing  available  for  sale  than  for  rent,  as  the  market 
trends  would  lead  one  to  expect  (see  Section  1.5.) 
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Table  2-7 

Differences  in  the  Availability  of  Housing  for  Sale  by  Auditor  Race: 
Seven  Neighborhoods  Combined 


Average  number  of 
units  volunteered  as 
serious  possibilities 

Average  number  of  units 
invited  to  inspect 

Average  number  of 
units  inspected 

Number  of  audits 


Black 
Auditors 


1.771 

1.764 

1.051 
118 


White 
Auditors 


2.395 

2.290 

1.386 
118 


Differ- 
ence 


0.624** 

0.526** 

tJ."3  35** 
118 


Data  are  weighted  to  count  each  neighborhood  equally, 
t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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Table  2-8 
Differences  in  Sales  Availability  by  Neighborhood 


Mean  Difference  in  the  Number  of  Units 


Number 

of 

Neighborhood 

Audits 

Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill 

16 

Central 

16 

South  End 

14 

Dorchester 

24 

Hyde  Park/Roslindale 

28 

Jamaica  Plain 

20 

Discussed  as  Seri- 
ous Possibilities 

0.094  n.s. 

1.000** 

0.821* 

0.875** 

0.250  n.s. 

0.700** 


Invited 

to  Inspect  Inspected 

-0.375  n.s.  0.250  n.s. 

0.844t  0.500* 

0.536  n.s.  0.429* 

1.125**  0.250  n.s. 

0.375t  0.179  n.s. 

0.650**  0.400* 


t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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measure  and  no  significant  differences  on  the  others.   In  the  remaining 
neighborhoods,  the  differences  are  much  larger.   Whites  heard  about  one 
more  condominium  than  blacks  on  average  in  the  Central  area,  .9  more  in 
Dorchester,  .8  more  in  the  South  End,  .7  more  in  Jamaica  Plain.   Blacks 
were  offered  a  chance  to  inspect  1.1  fewer  houses  on  average  in  Dorchester. 
Although  the  levels  of  statistical  significance  vary  somewhat  due  to 
smaller  numbers  of  audits  than  in  the  rental  sample,  four  of  the  seven 
neighborhoods  show  patterns  of  discriminatory  real  estate  practice. 

To  look  at  the  locus  of  differential  treatment  in  the  sales  market, 
we  can  group  the  sales  audits  according  to  price  and  also  separate  houses 
from  condominiums .   Table  2-9  divides  the  sample  of  sales  audits  in  both 
these  **ays.  About  a  fifth  of  *i 3  the  advertised  houses  and  apartments 
that  formed  the  basis  of  audits  had  asking  prices  below  $50,000,  while  some 
27  percent  were  priced  at  $100,000  or  over.   The  weighted  sample  is  about 
evenly  split  between  houses  and  condominiums. 

In  Table  2-9,  there  are  substantial  differences  in  the  amount  of 
information  given  to  whites  versus  blacks  in  the  three  price  categories  up 
to  $100,000  and  for  both  houses  and  condominiums.   The  largest  differences 
are  for  the  lowest  cost  units:   on  average  1  unit  more  discussed  and  1.3 
more  offered  for  inspection  to  whites.   However,  evidence  of  discrimination 
is  not  found  for  the  houses  and  condos  priced  at  $100,000  or  more;  for  very 
expensive  units,  the  agents  appear  to  treat  blacks  and  whites  equally  with 
respect  to  availability  information. 

The  rental  analysis  showed  that  in  over  one-third  of  those  audits, 
blacks  were  offered  no  apartments  at  all  (Table  2-4) .   a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  sales  audits — 12.9  percent — resulted  in  agents  not  discussing 
any  house  or  condominiums  with  the  black  team  member.   However,  as 
Table  2-10  shows,  when  sales  audits  are  divided  according  to  whether  any 
unit  was  available  to  the  black,  discrimination  is  still  strongly  demon- 
strated in  both  groups  and  was  practiced  by  agents  offering  some  housing 
to  blacks  as  well  as  by  offering  none. 


The  difference  between  the  lowest  and  next  price  categories  is 
itself  statistically  significant  for  "invited  to  inspect." 

2 

The  corresponding  figure  for  whites  was  4.0  percent. 
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Table  2-9 
Differences  in  Sales  Availability  by  Price  and 

.  a 

Type  of  Unit 

of 

Number 

of 
Audits 

25 
29 
32 
32 

58 
60 

Mean  Difference 

in  the  Number 

Units 

Asking  Price  of 
House  or  Condominium 

Discussed  as  Seri- 
ous Possibilities 

1.07** 
.58** 
.57** 
.39  n.s. 

.66** 

.=5$** 

Invited 
to  Inspect 

1.30** 
.41* 
.24* 
.33  n.s. 

.79** 
— 2£  xus. 

li 

ispected 

Under  $50,000 
$50,000-$69,000 
$70,000-$99,000 
$100,000-160,000 

Type  of  Unit 

Mouse 

Condominium 

.54** 
.43** 
.27* 
.17  n.s. 

.28** 
.39** 

aData  are  weighted  to  count  each  neighborhood  equally. 

t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 

*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 

**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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Table  2-10 


Differences  in  Sales  Availability  by  Whether  Black  Offered  any  Units' 


Mean  Difference  in  the  Number  of  Units 


Units  Discussed 
with  Black  Auditor 

None 

One  or  More 


Number 
of 

Audits 

Discussed  as  Seri- 
ous Possibilities 

Invited 
to  Inspect 

1.48** 

.38** 

Inspected 

15 
103 

1.93** 
.43** 

.97** 
.24** 

Data  are  weighted  to  count  each  neighborhood  equally. 

Difference  in  level  of  discrimination  between  the  two  categories  is  also 
statistically  significant  at  the  .01  level. 

"Difference  in  level  of  discrimination  between  the  two  categories  is  also 
statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level. 


t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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In  turning  to  the  additional  data  on  sales  availability,  the  analysis 
now  shifts  to  the  index  approach  pioneered  in  the  HMPS  study  (HUD  1979c) . 
Three  ordinal  measures  of  availability  were  collected — the  status  of  the 
advertised  unit,  of  units  similar  in  size,  price  and  location,  and  of  differ- 
ent units.   Auditors  varied  their  request  for  different  units  according  to 
a  fixed  sequence,  to  ensure  a  match  between  the  audit  halves. 

Table  2-11  shows  the  index  developed  from  all  six  availability  items. 
Inquiries  about  the  houses  or  condos  advertised  for  sale  produced  the  same 
response  in  72  percent  of  the  cases .  However ,  there  were  responses  favoring 
the  white  auditors  in  21  percent  of  the  cases  but  the  blacks  in  only  6  percent. 
This  difference  stands  up  strongly  under  statistical  testing,  as  does  that 
for  the  availability  of  similar  units.  Only  the  result  for  "different  units" 
is  evenly  split  between  whites  and  blacks,  with  no  significant  difference. 
Of  course,  since  the  more  detailed  analysis  of  differences,  above,  showed  a 
great  deal  of  differential  treatment  on  the  three  "number  of  units"  measures, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  index  does,  too.  Whites  were  favored  in  38  to 
46  percent  of  the  cases,  blacks  in  only  13  to  20  percent.   The  two  composite 
indexes  show  whites  favored  two  to  three  times  as  often  as  blacks ,  and  this 
measure  of  discrimination  also  carries  strong  statistical  confidence.   Thus, 
the  results  of  the  index  analysis  also  support  the  conclusion  that  discrimi- 
nation is  widely  practiced  on  sales  availability. 

The  final  piece" of  evidence  about  differential  treatment  on  sales 
availability  is  provided  by  multiple  regression.  Using  the  three  metric 
availability  measures ,  regressions  were  performed  to  control  for  the  possible 
effect  of  other  factors  when  measuring  the  level  of  racial  discrimination  in 
sales-  Table  2-12  shows  the  results. 

In  Equation  1  of  Table  2-12 ,  only  race  and  order  are  entered  as 
explanatory  variables.   Order  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  in- 
formation given  to  auditors.   Race  did  have  such  an  effect;  controlling 


The  rule  for  size  requests  was: 

SALES 


Initial  Request  (Ad)                    Follow-up 

Studio  (condo)  1  bedroom 

1  bedroom  2  bedrooms 

2  bedrooms  3  bedrooms 

3  bedrooms  4  bedrooms 
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Table  2-11 
Sales  Market  Availability  Index 


Availability  of 
advertised  unit 

Availability  of 
similar  units 

Availability  of 
different  units 


Noone      White      Black 
Favored    Favored    Favored   Difference  Significance 
#   %      #   %      #   %     #    % 


86   72.9   25   21.2    7   5.9   18    15.3 


52  44.1    44   37.3    22   18.6   22    18.7 


67   56.8    23   19.5   23   19.5    0 


Number  of  units 

seriously  discussed   45  38.1    54  45.8   19   16.1   35   29.7 

Number  of  units 

invited  to  inspect    44   37.3    51   43.2    23   19.5   28   23.7 


Number  of  units 
inspected 


58   49.2   45   38.1    15   12.7   30   25.4 


** 


n.s. 


Composite  Index 

Favored  on  one 
or  more  items 

Favored  on 
more  items 


44   37.3    51   43.2   23   19.5   28   23.7 


18   15.3    72   61.0    28   23.7   44    37.3 


t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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Table  2-12 
Regression  Analysis  of  Sales  Availability0 


Number  of  Units 


Equation  1 


Race 
Order 


Constant 
Ad>.  E2 


Number  of  Visits 


Discussed 

As  Serious 

Invited 

Possibilities 

to  Inspect 

Inspected 

-.6229** 

-.5220** 

-.3377** 

-.0069 

-.0602 

-.0509 

2.3978 

2.3183 

1.3619 

.0373 

.0229 

.0419* 

5.5519** 

3.755+ 

6.1324* 

236 

236 

236 

Equation  2 

Race 

-.5523** 

-.4571* 

-.3112** 

Order 

-.0224 

-.0737 

-.0454 

Married 

.4074 

.3380 

.3244** 

Age 

-.3848** 

-.3586** 

-.1464* 

Female 

.7415*8 

.5184* 

.3736** 

Household 

Income 

.1927** 

.2102** 

.0863* 

Constant 
Adj.  R 

2.2819 

2.1842 

1.1986 

* 

.1368 

.0959 

.1222 

F 

7.2047** 

5.1555* 

6.4536* 

Number  of 

Visits 

236 

236 

236 

Data  are  weighted  to  count  each  neighborhood  equally. 

+  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level. 

*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level. 

**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level, 

n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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for  order,  blacks  heard  about  .6  fewer  houses  or  condos,  were  invited  to 
inspect  .5  fewer  and  inspected  .3  fewer.   Equation  2  indicates  that  the 
effect  of  race  is  slightly-  smaller  when  other  auditor  characteristics 
(age,  sex,  income,  marital  status)  are  also  entered.   These  factors  varied 
among  the  audits,  although  not  within  a  pair.   In  addition  to  race,  age  has 
a  significant  negative  effect  on  the  information  given  to  auditors,  while 
female  auditors  and  those  assigned  higher  household  incomes  receive  more 
availability  information  (all  else  equal) .  Marital  status  has  no  effect. 

This  regression  analysis  thus  corroborates  the  general  findings  on 
sales  availability.   The  audit  shows  considerable  discrimination  against 
blacks  in  the  study  area  overall.   This  is  the  case  for  both  houses  and  condo- 
miniums, and  for  all  prices  of  units  except  the  most ^expensive .   la  *we  =of 
the  (composite)  study  neighborhoods,  Back  Bay/Beacon  Hi,ll  and  Hyde  Park/ 
Roslindale,  differences  in  treatment  were  not  significant  within  the  sample 
size  of  the  study.   In  the  remaining  neighborhoods,  agents  clearly  discrim- 
inated against  blacks  inquiring  about  units  for  sale. 

The  Boston  audit  thus  gives  clear  evidence  of  racial  discrimination 
in  housing  in  both  the  rental  and  the  sales  markets.   Real  estate  agents' 
practices  in  controlling  information  on  availability  represent  a  consider- 
able barrier  to  equal  housing  access  for  blacks.   While  we  turn  now  to  the 
analysis  of  other  possible  areas  of  discrimination,  these  findings  will  be 
addressed  with  policy  recommendations  to  the  City  of  Boston  in  Chapter  5. 


Auditors  were  not  assigned  matching  ages .   The  slight  change  in  the 
race  coefficient  reflects  the  actual  relationship  of  age  and  race  among  the 
auditors  (Table  1-3) . 
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3.0      IS  THERE  DISCRIMINATION  ON  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS? 


3.1     Overview 


We  have  seen  that  there  is  strong  evidence  of  discriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  the  information  agents  gave  blacks  on  housing  availa- 
bility.  It  is  also  clear  that  withholding  information  about  units  for  rent 
or  sale  is  the  most  basic  kind  of  discriminatory  practice,  since  blacks 
have  no  chance  of  gaining  access  to  units  they  are  never  offered. 

However,  the  data  from  the  Boston  audits  reveal  that,  in  the  major- 
ity of  audits,  both  auditors  did  hear  about  some  housing.   This  was  the  case 
in  64  percent  of  the  rental  tests  and  87  percent  of  the  sales  tests.   It  is 
based  on  these  cases  that  we  can  investigate  a  second  form  of  discrimination 
and  ask  the  following  question:   Did  agents  offer  housing  on  the  same  terms 
to  both  auditors? 

Differential  treatment  with  respect  to  terms  and  conditions  can  act 
as  a  barrier  to  equal  housing  access  for  blacks.   If  a  higher  rent  or  asking 
price  is  quoted,  the  black  housing  seeker  will  certainly  find  the  unit  less 
attractive,  and  it  may  become  difficult  to  afford.   More  restrictive  lease 
requirements,  more  extensive  paperwork  for  application  or  credit  check,  a 
larger  security  deposit  can  all  make  an  apartment  harder  to  rent.   Essentially 
these  factors  add  to  the  cost  of  searching  and  moving,  just  as  a  higher  rent 
increases  the  cost  of  shelter  for  the  black  relative  to  the  white.   Similarly, 
if  a  black  is  offered  less  information  about  available  financing  for  a  home 
purchase  or  is  told  that  a  larger  down  payment  will  be  needed,  the  trans- 
action costs  of  buying  that  home  are  increased. 

This  chapter  examines  the  different  elements  of  terms  and  conditions 
in  each  market  and  the  treatment  auditors  received.   Section  3.2  analyzes 
the  rental  sample  and  Section  3.3  the  sample  of  house  and  condominium  audits. 
By  and  large,  it  appears  that  black  and  white  auditors  were  offered  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  insofar  as  they  were  offered  housing.   There  are,  however, 
selected  items  on  which  it  appears  that  systematic  differential  treatment 
did  occur. 
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3.2     Terms  and  Conditions  for  Rentals 

On  the  audit  forms,  the  field  teams  recorded  information  about  the 
two  apartments  discussed  most  seriously  with  the  real  estate  agent.   One 
of  these  apartments  corresponded  to  the  advertisement ,  if  the  auditor  was 
told  that  unit  was  available.   Detailed  data  exist,  therefore,  on  the 
advertised  apartment,  on  a  second  unit  (if  one  was  offered)  and  on  more 
general  rental  terms. 

The  analysis  of  rental  terms  and  conditions  is  based  on  seven  items. 
Within  each  audit  pair,  comparisons  can  be  made  of  the  rent  of  the  advertised 
unit,  and  the  rents  of  other  apartments  discussed  by  the  agent.   If,  for 
example,  the  average  rents  quoted  to  the  black  auditors  are  significantly 
higher  than  those  quoted  to  whites,  this  will  constitute  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination on  rental  terms.   (The  two  rents  are  thus  measures  that  could  be 
tested  by  the  approach  used  extensively  in  Chapter  2  for  comparing  numbers 
of  units) . 

The  remaining  five  elements  of  rental  terms  are  ordinal  rather  than 
interval  measures — that  is,  they  must  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  whether  the 
responses  favored  one  auditor,  the  other,  or  neither.  This  approach  corres- 
ponds to  the  indexes  developed  in  the  HMPS  research  (HUD,  1979c)  and  also 
used  in  Chapter  2.   The  elements  are:   lease  requirements,  security  deposit, 
waiting  list,  invitation  to  apply  for  an  apartment,  and  credit  check.   For 
example,  auditors  recorded  whether  a  lease  was  required  and,  if  so,  its 
duration.   The  responses  are  scored  as  favoring  the  auditor  offered  a  shorter 
lease  period.   For  the  security  deposit,  the  auditor  of  whom  the  lesser 
deposit  was  asked  is  counted  as  favored.   Of  course,  whenever  the  two  halves 
of  an  audit  do  not  differ  on  an  item,  that  case  is  scored  as  "no-one  favored." 

With  respect  to  a  waiting  list,  auditors  recorded  whether  the  agent 
offered  to  add  their  name  voluntarily  or  only  after  being  asked.   In  other 
instances,  agents  said  they  did  not  keep  such  a  list  or  simply  refused.   The 
responses  are  scored  from  most  favorable  to  least  in  that  order;  if  both 
names  were  taken,  the  one  told  the  shorter  waiting  time  is  considered  favored. 
Auditors  invited  to  file  an  application  are  considered  to  be  favored  over 
those  not  so  invited,  and  the  requirement  of  a  credit  check  is  counted  as 
less  favorable  than  no  such  requirement. 

As  this  analysis  is  presented,  it  is  particularly  important  to 
remember  that  comparisons  can  only  be  made  on  some  items  if  both  auditors 
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were  told  about  apartments.   This  is  the  case  for  the  rent  of  the  advertised 
apartment,  for  lease  requirements  and  for  security  deposit.   Whenever  one 
team  member  is  missing  an  item  because  the  advertised  apartment  or  other 
units  were  not  available,  the  pair  is  not  counted  on  that  element.  This 
effectively  removes  the  impact  of  the  differential  treatment  on  availability 
that  was  so  pervasive  and  significant.  The  terms  and  conditions  analysis 
thus  stands  independent  of  the  availability  findings,  but  its  importance  is 
limited  by  the  amount  of  housing  for  which  terms  are  never  discussed,  and  its 
statistical  power  is  limited  by  the  reduced  sample  size  on  certain  items. 

Table  3-1  presents  the  rental  terms  and  conditions  index.   It  shows 
the  seven  individual  elements  and  two  composite  indexes.   As  before,  the 
composites  are  formed  in  the  ,fbll^»if*g  *»y-: 

•  An  audit  can  be  scored  as  favoring  auditor  X  if  X  is 
favored  on  one  or  more  items  and  not  disfavored  on 
any;  or 

•  An  audit  can  be  scored  according  to  which  auditor 
was  favored  on  more  items. 

Among  the  156  rental  audits,  the  average  rent  of  the  advertised  apartments 
was  $472.   Combining  the  advertised  unit  with  others  discussed  as  serious 
possibilities,  the  mean  rent  was  $492.   Table  3-1  shows  that  when  the  quoted 
rents  are  compared  between  audit  halves,  three-fourths  of  the  cases  show 
no  difference  on  the  advertised  unit;  8  percent  favor  the  white  and  16  percent 
the  black.   This  difference  in  percentages  is  not  statistically  significant — 
i.e.,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  is  any  different  from  zero.   (The  negative 
sign,  which  would  be  counter  to  the  discrimination  hypothesis  being  tested, 
is  simply  an  occurence  by  chance.)   For  the  combined  rent  of  the  apartments 
discussed,  27  percent  of  the  audits  are  neutral  and  the  remainder  are  evenly 
split.   Again,  no  statistically  significant  difference  is  found.   Difference 
of  means  tests  and  regression  corroborate  this  result,  showing  no  significant 
coefficient  for  race,1  either  by  neighborhood  or  for  all  rentals  together. 
Thus,  no  discriminatory  treatment  is  demonstrated  with  respect  to  rent. 

The  typical  lease  requirement  in  the  rental  audits  proved  to  be  one 
year  or  less,  with  some  58  percent  of  the  cases  showing  this  response. 


1Sample  size  is  not  sufficient  to  test  indexes  at  the  neighborhood 
level. 
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Table  3-1 
Terms  and  Conditions  Index  for  the  Rental  Market 


Index  Elements; 

Rent  of 
advertised  unit 

Syarage  rent  of 
units  discussed 

Lease 

requirements 

Security  deposit 

Waiting  list 

Invitation  to 
file  application 

Credit  check 


No-one      White      Black 
Favored    Favored    Favored    Difference    Signifi- 
#   %      #   %      #   %      #    %       cance 


46   75.4 


8.2    10   16.4   -5   -8.2 


29  27.1  38  35.5  40  37.4  -^2  -n  .=5 

62  57.9  18  16.8  27  25.2  -9  -8.4 

69  64.5  22  20.6  16  15.0  6  5.6 

77  72.0  16  15.0  14  13.1  2  1.9 

124  83.8  19  12.8  5  3.4  14  9.4 

127  85.8  8  5.4  13  8.8  -5  -3.4 


n.s . 


n.s. 
n.s. 

n.s. 


n.s. 


Composite  Indexes: 

Favored  on  one 
or  more  items 

Favored  on 
more  items 


85   54.5    39   25.0    32   20.5 


57   36.5    51   32.7   48   30.8 


4.5 


1.9 


n.s. 


n.s. 


t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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Again,  Table  3-1  indicates  that  there  was  no  systematic  difference  in  the 
requirements  quoted  to  blacks  versus  whites.   Responses  were  also  evenly 
split  on  the  waiting  list  item. 

In  the  course  of  the  field  work,  it  became  clear  that  the  security 
deposit  question  should  have  been  more  broadly  phrased.   It  is  now  very 
common  for  landlords  to  require  three  months'  rent — "first,  last  and 
security  deposit" — to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  a  tenancy.   Agents'  com- 
missions, typically  one-half  to  one  month's  rent,  increase  this  case  require- 
ment even  further.   Unfortunately,  the  audit  data  do  not  allow  us  to  test 
whether  the  components  of  this  front-end  lump  sum  varied  with  auditor  race. 
With  the  existing  categories  (less  than,  equal  to  or  more  than  a  month's 
rent) ,  no  significant  racial  difference  is  found.  Bowever,  it  seems  clear 
that,  with  nearly  half  the  cases  requiring  more  than  a  month,  this  substan- 
tial cash  requirement  can  only  act  as  an  impediment  to  the  mobility  of 
apartment  seekers. 

The  only  terms  and  conditions  item  showing  evidence  of  racial  dis- 
crimination is  the  invitation  to  file  an  application.   Auditors  were  careful 
to  convey  no  impression  that  they  would  take  a  particular  apartment,  so  few 
such  invitations  were  encountered.   However,  whites  were  favored  in  19  of 
the  24  non-neutral  cases,  and  blacks  in  only  5,  a  highly  significant  differ- 
ence.  This  is  also  the  only  item  that  measures  agent  willingness  to  go 
further  with  renting  the  apartment  to  an  auditor;  by  and  large,  the  audit 
was  confined  to  initial  steps  in  order  to  leave  no  sense  of  commitment  or 
interest  that  would  justify  an  agent's  considering  a  unit  taken.   The  find- 
ing therefore  suggests  that  more  discrimination  might  have  been  revealed  if  the 

auditing  had  carried  through  the  process  of  renting  an  apartment. 

The  composite  index  results  for  rental  terms  and  conditions  indicate 
that  no  overall  pattern  of  differential  treatment  is  demonstrated  by  this 
audit.   We  have  noted  two  caveats  to  this  conclusion,  concerning  the  removal 
of  availability  effects  and  the  possible  implications  of  the  application  item 
difference.   One  further  aspect  of  the  terms  of  rental  is  worth  mentioning 
at  this  point.   It  concerns  the  match  between  the  quoted  terms  and  the 
auditor's  income.   In  general,  auditors  did  not  volunteer  income  information 
but  did  provide  it  when  requested.   Pairs  were  assigned  virtually  the  same 
income,  with  any  slight  differences  always  favoring  the  black.   The  results 
in  Table  3-2  are  therefore  of  particular  interest. 
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Table  3-2 

Rental  Audits:   Financial  Qualifications 
by  Race  of  Auditor 


Black  Auditors' 


White  Auditors 


Agent  View  of  Financial 
Qualification^ 

Qualified 

Questioned  but  Qualified 

Unqualified 

Total 

Number  of  Cases 


(Percent  Distribution ) 


83.8 

13.5 

2.7 

100.0 

148 


94.8 

3.9 

1.3 

100.0 

155 


Chi-square  test  of  racial  difference  statistically  significant  at  .01 
level . 


b„ 


Did  the  agent  state  or  imply  at  any  time  that  you  might  not  be  qualified 
to  rent  an  apartment?  " 

"Indicates  cases  in  which  agent  questioned  qualifications  but  was  neutral 
after  auditor  response. 
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Table  3-2  shows  that  the  financial  qualifications  of  the  black 
auditors  were  questioned  significantly  more  often  than  those  of  their  white 
teammates.   Agents  disqualified  the  black  in  twice  the  proportion  of  cases 
(although  still  in  very  few) ;  they  expressed  doubt  about  financial  capacity 
three  times  as  often  to  the  blacks  as  to  the  whites.   This  is  another  indi- 
cation that,  had  the  auditors  pursued  further  the  effort  to  rent  an  apart- 
ment, more  discrimination  might  have  been  encountered. 

However,  it  is  generally  clear  that  the  data  of  the  Boston  audit  do 
not  support  any  conclusion  that  discrimination  on  terms  is  being  practiced 
for  those  rental  units  offered  to  the  auditors.   The  differences  are  not  sig- 
nificant for  the  seven  neighborhoods  combined,  and  the  sample  if  not  sufficient 
to  pursue  the  index  approach  area  by  area.   However,  neighborhood-level 
means  tests  on  quoted  rents  show  no  significant  patterns  oX  BilTeieiicK.  We 
thus  conclude  that,  with  the  impact  of  differences  in  availability  removed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  rental  terms  and  conditions  quoted  by  real 
estate  agents  are  acting  as  a  barrier  to  equal  housing  access  in  the  study 
areas. 

3.3     Terms  and  Conditions  for  Sales 

The  auditors  inquiring  about  houses  or  condominiums  for  sale  request- 
ed information  on  the  terms  and  conditions  appropriate  to  buying  a  home. 
The  audit  forms  provide  data  on  six  different  items  that  concern  the  terms  of 
purchase.   The  data  refer  to  the  two  units  discussed  most  seriously  by  the 
agents,  including  the  advertised  unit  if  available.. 

As  in  the  rental  analysis  just  presented,  the  primary  analytic 
approach  used  on  these  items  is  the  comparison  of  paired  visits  to  determine 
whether  either  auditor  was  favored,  and  the  construction  of  composite  indexes. 
Again,  audits  in  which  one  or  both  members  were  not  offered  the  advertised 
unit  or  other  units  must  be  dropped  for  the  appropriate  items  to  make  this 
analysis  independent  of  the  discriminatory  patterns  found  on  availability. 
This  reduces  the  effective  sample  size  for  the  statistical  tests. 

Auditors  obtained  information  about  the  advertised  houses  or  condomin- 
ium in  187  of  the  236  sales  visits  to  real  estate  offices  (79  percent) .   The 
average  asking  price  for  these  homes  was  $82,857,  but  they  ranged  from  a 
$21,700  condominium  to  the  ceiling  of  $160,000.   Auditors  were  also  quoted 


Based  on  pairwise  comparison,  the  qualifications  of  blacks  but  not 
whites  were  questioned  in  12  percent  of  the  cases;  the  opposite  occurred  in 
4  percent. 
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asking  prices  on  other  units  offered  by  the  agents.   Taken  together,  the 
average  for  all  prices  quoted  was  $81,865.   We  can  compare  the  information 
given  to  black  and  white  auditors  on  both  these  price  measures .   Of  course 
asking  prices  are  usually  only  the  starting  point  for  bargaining  between 
seller  and  buyer. 

Among  the  other  factors  that  affect  the  affordability  of  a  home 
purchase  are  the  size  of  the  down  payment,  the  interest  rate  for  the  mort- 
gage and  the  financing  arrangements.   Down  payment  requirements  quoted  to 
the  auditors  ranged  from  5  to  30  percent  of  purchase  price  and  averaged 
17  percent.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  interest  rate  figures 
cited  by  the  agents,  for  two  reasons.  Market  trends  showed  sharply  rising 
mortgage  rates  during  the  study  period;  whereas  the  prevailing  rate  at  the 
beginning  of  May  was  about  16  percent ,  it  had  reached  17-1/2  percent  by 
mid-June.   Second,  a  number  of  agents  provided  auditors  with  information 
about  special  homebuying  programs  for  which  they  might  qualify.   These  in- 
cluded funding  through  the  Massachusetts  Home  Mortgage  Finance  Agency  and 
a  First  National  Bank  of  Boston  program  for  moderate-income  buyers. 

For  purchasers  of  housing ,  real  estate  agents  are  a  particularly 
important  source  of  information  on  financing  options.   They  may  also  provide 
different  levels  of  financing  assistance  to  buyers,  ranging  from  simply 
suggesting  lenders,  to  actually  arranging  the  deal.   Auditors  recorded 
both  the  types  of  financing  discussed  by  the  agents  and  the  level  of  service 
offered  for  finding  mortgage  credit. 

These  six  items — purchase  prices  of  the  advertised  and  other  units, 
interest  rate,  down  payment,  financing  assistance  and  types  of  credit 
suggested — constitute  the  elements  of  the  terms  and  conditions  index  for 
sales.   Table  3-3  shows  the  results  when  black  and  white  audit  halves  are 
compared  on  them.   In  most  cases,  the  differences  are  not  statistically 
significant.   For  example,  whites  were  quoted  lower  prices  in  14  percent 
of  the  audits  that  discussed  the  advertised  house  or  condominium,  but 
agents  gave  blacks  lower  price  figures  in  20  percent.   Given  the  sample 
size,  the  difference  cannot  be  reliably  distinguished  from  zero.   Similar 
conclusions  must  be  drawn  on  average  asking  price,  on  interest  rates  and 
down  payments. 
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Table  3-3 
Terms  and  Conditions  Index  for  the  Sales  Market 


No-one      White      Black 

Favored    Favored    Favored   Difference 


#   %      #   %      #   %     #    % 


Index  Elements: 
Price  of  advertised  unit 
Average  price  of  units  discussed 
Lowest  interest  rate  discussed 
Financing  assistance  oTTered 
Types  of  financing  suggested 
Lowest  down  payment 

Combined  Indexes; 

Favored  on  one  or  more  items 

Favored  on  more  items 


57 

66.3 

12 

14.0 

17 

19.8 

-5 

-5.8 

n.s. 

24 

24.5 

34 

34.7 

40 

40.8 

-6 

-6.1 

n.s. 

27 

30.7 

35 

39.8 

26 

29.5 

9 

10.3 

n.s. 

41 

44.1 

■29 

34=^2 

23 

24.7 

6 

6.5 

n.s 

36 

52.2 

23 

33.3 

10 

14.5 

13 

18.8 

** 

43 

46.7 

22 

23.9 

27 

29.3 

-5 

-5.4 

n.s. 

77 

65.3 

24 

20.3 

17 

14.4 

7 

5.9 

n.s. 

41 

34.7 

40 

33.9 

37 

31.4 

3 

2.5 

n.s. 

t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 
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Only  one  of  the  index  elements — types  of  financing  suggested — shows 
a  significant  amount  of  differential  treatment  by  race.   In  nearly  twenty 
percent  of  the  sales  audits  where  any  housing  was  available,  whites  were 
given  information  on  more  types  of  potential  sources  of  credit  than  blacks. 
Table  3-4  gives  more  detail  on  this  item,  indicating  the  percentage  of  audi- 
tors receiving  various  suggestions.   Agents  indicated  that  conventional 
financing  was  probably  available  to  82  percent  of  the  whites,  but  only  56 
percent  of  the  blacks.  A  greater  proportion  of  white  auditors  were  told 
that  assuming  an  existing  mortgage  on  the  advertised  house  or  condominium 
was  a  possibility.   Creative  financing  (special  arrangements  because  of  the 
high  interest  rates)  or  special  programs  were  mentioned  in  45  percent  of  the 
whites,  compared  to  32  percent  of  the  blacks.  Finally,  the  agent  made  no 
financing  suggestions  to  black  auditors  in  30  percent  &£   these  cases— in  only 
6  percent  of  them  were  whites  given  the  same  treatment. 

Of  course,  the  initial  discussion  with  a  real  estate  agent  is  hardly 
decisive  with  respect  to  finding  a  mortgage  or  even  identifying  credit  options. 
However,  there  is  other  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  agents'  behavior  may  be 
part  of  a  more  systematic  bias  against  taking  black  buyers  seriously.   Table 
3-5  shows  that  the  financial  qualifications  of  the  blacks  were  questioned  in 

24  percent  more  cases  than  the  whites  and  were  directly  challenged  in  nearly 

1  2 

12  percent  more,   even  though  they  had  equal  incomes  and  down  payments.   Thus, 

it  would  appear  that  the  agents  make  negative  assumptions  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  blacks  and  the  probability  of  their  getting  financing  which  result  in 
less  information  being  provided  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  search  process. 

Overall ,  the  sales  audit  data  do  not  demonstrate  general  discrimination 
in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  home  purchase,  as  the  composite  indexes  in 
Table  3-3  indicate.   However,  the  exceptions  just  cited — financing  suggestions 
and  evaluation  of  financial  qualifications — indicate  areas  of  potential  con- 
cern that  these  audits  do  not  investigate  because  they  are  designed  to  cover 
only  the  initial  contact  between  the  home  seekers  and  the  real  estate 
office.   To  assess  the  impact  of  the  agents'  actions  vis  a  vis  financing 


Based  on  pairwise  comparison,  the  qualifications  of  blacks  but  not 
whites  were  qeustioned  in  32  percent  of  all  audits,  compared  to  8  percent 
the  opposite  way. 

2 

Due  to  rising  interest  rates,  in  some  audits  the  assigned  incomes 

were  not  adequate  by  the  old  25  percent  rule.   However,  this  was  discovered 
because  the  blacks  were  questioned;  even  though  the  whites  would  have  had 
the  same  problem,  they  were  not  asked. 
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Table  3-4 

Differences  in  Financing  Suggestions 
Offered  by  Sales  Agents 


Financing  Suggestions 

FHA/VA 

Conventional 

Assumption  of 

Existing  Mortgage 

Other 


Percent  of 
Black  Auditors 

3.8 
56.2 

3.4 

31.5 


Percent  of 
White  Auditors' 

4.5 
82.0 

UL.1 
44.9 


No  Suggestion  Made 


30.3 


5.6 


Percentages  are  based  upon  the  number  of  audit  pairs  in  which  financing  for 
the  advertised  unit  was  discussed  (N=89). 

"Other"  includes  special  programs  like  that  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston  for  moderate  income  buyers  and  "creative"  financing  such  as  reduced 
interest  rate  the  first  year  or  seller  taking  back  the  loan  for  first  1-3 
years. 
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Table  3-5 

Sales  Audits ;   Financial  Qualifications 
by  Race  of  Auditor 


Black  Auditors 


White  Auditors 


Agent  View  of  Financial 


(Percent  Distribution) 


Qualification D 

Qualified 

58.4 

Questioned  but  Qualified 

25.7 

"Onqual-rfied 

Total 

100.0 

Number  of  Cases 

113 

82.2 

13.6 

4.2 

100.0 

118 


aChi-square  test  of  racial  difference  statistically  significant  at  .01 
level . 

"Did  the  agent  state  or  imply  at  any  time  that  you  might  not  be  qualified 
to  buy  a  house  or  condominium? " 

CIndicates  cases  in  which  agent  questioned  qualifications  but  was  neutral 
after  auditor  response. 
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financing  sources  and  financial  qualifications,  a  more  sustained  type  of 
auditing  would  be  required.   This  is  the  same  caveat  expressed  about  the 
rental  analysis  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter.   Although  the  rental 
data  show  differential  treatment  only  on  invitations  to  file  an  applica- 
tion for  an  apartment  and  on  financial  qualifications,  these  items  have 
a  potential  import  that  suggests  they  bear  examination  in  further  audit 
research. 
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4.0      ARE  REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS  PRACTICING  STEERING? 


4.1     Introduction 


Steering  is  the  third  major  type  of  discriminatory  real  estate  prac- 
tice being  examined  in  this  study.   In  essence,  steering  involves  directing 
prospective  buyers  or  renters  to  housing  in  different  locations  according  to 
their  race.  When  steering  occurs,  customers  are  offered  available  housing 
that  may  be  quoted  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  but  the  locations  differ 
in  racial  composition.   Blacks  will  be  shown  housing  in  intergrated  or  minor- 
ity areas ,  but  whites  will  not  see  these  units .   Instead ,  they  will  see  units 
in  areas  of  minimum  minority  residence.   Thus,  steering  not  only  maintains 
and  strengthens  existing  residential  segregation,  but  -also  leads  to  the 
resegregation  of  areas  that  are  integrated  or  undergoing  racial  change. 

Because  the  black  home  seeker  who  is  steered  is_  offered  available 
housing  that  may  seem  to  be  on  equivalent  terms  to  housing  in  white  areas, 
the  damage  done  by  this  form  of  discrimination  may  be  more  elusive-   For  the 
black  individual  or  family,  the  primary  damage  lies  in  restricted  locational 
choice — with  its  consequences  for  access  to  employment  and  neighborhood 
services  or  amenities — and  in  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pay  more  for  equivalent  housing.    Blacks  have  also  had  limited  opportunities 
for  homeowner ship  and,  even  as  this  is  changing,  such  ownership  tends  to  be 
less  financially  advantageous  than  for  whites  because  of  limited  credit  avail- 
ability and  often  inferior  city  services  in  minority  neighborhoods  (Kain  and 
Quigley,  1972;  Feins,  1977).   Steering  also  restricts  the  locational  options 
and  housing  choice  of  whites,  but  sufficient  demand  can  often  reestablish 
white  residence  in  desirable  areas. 

Since  real  estate  agents  engaged  in  steering  may  appear  to  provide 
the  customer  with  ample  information  and  full  services,  it  can  be  difficult 
to  detect  this  practice.   During  the  Boston  audit,  a  number  of  agents  expressed 
open  concern  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  black  field  staff  inquiring  about 
units  in  certain  white  neighborhoods;  the  auditors  in  most  cases  felt  the  con- 
cern to  be  genuine.   Yet  unless  those  agents  were  willing  to  rent  or  sell  the 


Schafer  (1979)  demonstrates  that  this  latter  point  holds  true  for 


Boston. 
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units  to  the  blacks  anyway,  equal  housing  access  was  not  a  reality  in  these 
instances. 

Previous  research  based  on  field  audits  did  not  examine  steering,   in 
order  to  capture  some  of  the  potential  subtlety  of  this  practice,  the  design 
of  the  Boston  audit  focused  on  several  possible  indicators  of  steering.   But 
the  approach  must  be  taken  as  exploratory. 

Adapting  the  audit  approach  involved  two  tasks: 

•  Building  steering  questions  into  the  auditors'  report 
forms ;  and 

•  Undertaking  field  observations  of  the  racial  charac- 
teristics of  the  area  surrounding  each  address  for 
available  units  suggested  to  auditors  and/or  inspected 
by  them. 

The  audit  forms  were  modified  to  record  information  on  the  qualitative  comments 
the  agents  made  about  particular  dwellings  and  neighborhoods.   Auditors  noted 
the  pros  and  cons  cited,  making  it  possible  to  compare  the. agent ^s  "selling" 
job  in  response  to  each  team  .member '•  s  identical  request.  Any  racial  comments 
or  codewords  were  noted.  Suggestions  about  other  neighborhoods  or  towns  to 
search  in  were  elicited  if  the  agent's  offerings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
advertised  unit  were  limited.   In  addition,  the  forms  were  coded  to  indicate 
whether  the  auditors  were  offered  and  shown  the  same  houses  or  apartments . 

We  view  the  research  application  of  audits  to  steering  as  exploratory 
for  several  reasons,  primarily  because  of  ambiguities  of  intepretation.   The 
practice  may  appear  to  serve  the  needs  and  tastes  of  many  black  and  white 
customers;  units  matching  their  requests  may  be  available  in  more  than  one 
location.   Different  agents  may  choose  to  show  different  units,  or  the 
same  agent  may  do  so  to  vary  the  day's  routine.   Depending  upon  the  house  or 
apartment's  location,  an  agent  engaging  in  steering  may  encourage  a  black 
customer  while  discouraging  a  white,  or  vica  versa.  All  these  factors  make 
evidence  of  steering  ambiguous  and  difficult  to  interpret. 

In  addition  to  these  audit  data ,  information  was  collected  via  field 
observation  on  the  racial  composition  of  the  blocks  surrounding  all  the 
addresses  given  to  auditors.   Each  address  was-  observed  twice,  at  different 


Auditors  made  maximum  efforts  to  get  addresses  for  any  units  they 
heard  about  but  did  not  see . 
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times  of  day  and  on  different  days  of  the  week.   All  people  seen  in  houses, 
yards,  driveways  and  on  foot  were  counted  and  classified  by  race.   These 
observation  data  yield  rough  estimates  of  the  racial  makeup  of  the  area 
immediately  surrounding  dwellings  available  to  the  auditors.   In  all,  646 
addresses  were  checked. 

Two  additional  methodological  caveats  are  worth  noting  in  this  con- 
text.  First,  data  of  this  kind  cannot  detect  steering  in  anticipation  of 
racial  change,  which  is  often  alleged  in  cities  with  block-by-block  transition 
patterns.   Second,  any  influence  of  the  race  of  the  current  house  or  apartment 
occupant  will  not  be  detected. 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  Boston  audit  study  on  steering, 
looking  first  at  the  renf-al  market  ^Section  4^2J  and  then  at  sales  (Section  4.3) 
It  shows  that,  for  housing  made  available  to  black  and  white  auditors,  there  is 
little  if  any  evidence  that  real  estate  agents  engaged  in  steering.   There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  agents  did  more  "selling"  to  whites  and  showed  them 
more  units  exclusively,  but  this  finding  is  related  to  the  clear  discrimination 
being  practiced  on  availability. 

4.2     Steering  and  the  Rental  Market 

Our  analysis  of  steering  in  the  156  rental  audits  must  begin  from  the 
considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of  housing  offered  to  black  and  white 
auditors.   As  Chapter  2  demonstrated,  blacks  were  told  about  only  two-thirds 

as  many  apartments  as  whites.   The  audit  forms  provide  detailed  information — 

2 
address,  etc. — on  the  first  two  units  offered  in  each  visit.   Because  of 

differential  treatment  on  availability,  there  are  data  on  242  units  for 

whites  but  181  for  blacks. 

Were  the  same  units  offered  to  both  auditors?  Table  4-1  shows 

that,  as  expected  given  the  discrimination  on  availability,  a  high 


Were  1980  Census  data  available,  it  would  be  preferable  to  use  (or 
at  least  check  these  data  against)  census  tract  and  block  racial  composition. 
However,  it  can  be  argued  that  observations  of  the  block  face  (both  sides  of 
a  street)  are  more  appropriate  for  this  application  than  the  Census  square 
block  definition. 

2 
However,  all  addresses  of  other  -units  were  recorded  as  well,  so 

that  differences  in  the  order  in  which  auditors  discussed  or  inspected  units 

do  not  affect  the  comparison. 
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Table  4-1 
Were  the  Same  Rental  Units  Offered  to  Both  Auditors? 


Number  of  units  with 

i 

detailed  descriptions 


White  Auditors 


242 


Black  Auditors 


181 


Percent  of  Units 

Offered  to  teammate 

Not  offered  to  teammate 

b 
Not  sure 


27.4 

68.9 

3.7 

100.0 


35.7 

61.0 

3.3 

100.0 


Represents  the  first  two  units  seriously  discussed  by  the  agent;  however, 
in  some  audits,  only  one  unit  was  offered. 

^Comparison  of  two  audit  forms  did  not  clearly  establish  whether  or  not  the 
unit  was  the  same  one. 
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proportion  of  the  units  described  to  the  whites  were  not  discussed  with 
their  teammates.   Between  69  and  73  percent  were  mentioned  only  to  the  whites. 
What  is  more  interesting  is  the  distribution  for  blacks;  most  of  the  units 
they  heard  about  were  also  not  offered  to  their  partners.   Just  36  to  39  per- 
cent of  those  units  were  described  to  both  members  of  the  pair.   Altogether 
only  34.5  percent  of  all  these  units  were  discussed  with  both. 

This  relatively  small  overlap  between  the  housing  offered  to  blacks 
and  that  offered  to  whites  is  consistent  with  the  descriptions  of  how  steering 
is  practiced.   However,  the  results  of  observations  of  racial  composition  are 
not.   In  Table  4-2,  we  are  comparing  the  average  percent  observed  minority 
population,   by  neighborhood,  according  to  the  auditor's  race.   The  neighbor- 
"hodd  is  ^that  of  the  adaegti "°^  units;  addresses  outside  that  neighborhood 
may  be  included,  if  the  real  estate  agent  offered  an  apartment  in  another 
location.   If  steering  were  present,  we  would  expect  the  areas  shown  to  black 
auditors  to  have  significantly  greater  minority  presence  than  those  shown  to 
white  auditors.   However,  the  table  indicates  that  the  differences  are  small 
and  generally  not  statistically  significant.   For  example,  Jamaica  Plain 
addresses  of  apartments  shown  to  whites  averaged  17.3  percent  minority  while 
those  shown  to  blacks  averaged  19.3  percent  minority.   Only  two  neighborhoods 
show  differences  over  two  percent:   Dorchester  and  Hyde  Park/Roslindale. 
Because  the  samples  are  small ,  even  these  differences  of  14  percent  are  not 
significant  in  statistical  terms — i.e.,  we  cannot  be  sure  they  are  really 
different  from  zero  because  we  have  so  few  observations.   Thus,  the  figures 
in  Table  4-2  do  not  demonstrate  that  steering  was  practiced  by  the  audited 
rental  agents. 

When  their  listings  were  limited,  real  estate  agents  were  asked  for 
suggestions  about  other  locations  in  which  to  look  for  apartments.   Table  4-3 
summarizes  their  responses  in  terms  of  the  number  of  city  versus  suburban 
suggestions  made.   Places  outside  of  Boston  were  mentioned  significantly  more 
often  to  whites  than  to  blacks.   Some  places  in  the  city  were  named  about 
equally  to  auditors  of  both  races:   Back  Bay,  West  Roxbury,  Brighton.   Others 


Includes  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  other  racial  minority  groups. 
Averages  are  derived  from  actual  counts  of  persons  seen. 
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Table  4-2 
Rentals:   Racial  Composition  of  Suggested  Addresses 


Average  Percent 

Mil 

nority  for 

Addresses  Suggi 

ssted  to: 

Neighborhood 

Black  Auditors 

White  Auditors 

Difference 

Significance 

Back  Bay/ Beacon  Hill 

17.75 

18.55 

-0.80 

n.s. 

Central 

6.42 

6.42 

0 

n.s. 

South  End 

50.27 

52.12 

-1.85 

n.s. 

Dorchester 

36.08 

21.84 

14.24 

n.s. 

Hyde  Park/Roslindale 

4.17 

T8."69 

-14.52 

n.s. 

Jamaica  Plain 

19.31 

17.33 

1.98 

n.s. 

t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 


Neighborhood  is  that  of  audit,  based  on  the  advertised  apartment.   Averages 


may  include  addresses ' in  other  study  neighborhoods . 


&4 


Suggested  Location 
City  of  Boston 

Suburbs 

Total  Suggestions 


Table  4-3 

Search  Locations  Suggested 

to 

Auditors  in  the  Rental  Market" 

White  Auditors 

Black  Auditors 

Total 

47 
(82.5) 

39 
(97.5) 

86 
(88.7) 

10 
(17.5) 

1 
(2.5) 

11 
(11.31 

57 
"(106.^) 

40 

<A0CU0-) 

97 

noo.o) 

Percentages  in  parentheses. 

5Chi-square  test  of  racial  difference  statistically  significant  at  the  .05 
level. 
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were  given  to  one  group  more  often:  North  End  (whites),  South  End  and 
Mattapan  (blacks).  However,  in  all  cases  the  numbers  are  too  small  to 
support  any  firm  conclusion  that  the  auditors  were  being  steered. 

A  final  piece  of  evidence  about  rental  steering  involves  the  comments 
real  estate  agents  made  to  the  auditors  on  the  advertised  apartment  and  its 
neighborhood — the  "selling  job"  being  done.  In  general,  since  rental  agents' 
primary  income  is  from  commissions  for  getting  leases  signed,  one  would  ex- 
pect them  to  offer  positive  comments ,  pointing  out  the  attractive  aspects  of 
their  listings.  Steering  might  be  indicated  if  the  agent  was  positive  in 
his/her  comments  to  one  team  member  and  negative  to  the  other,  rather  than 
urging  them  equally  to  consider  the  apartment.  Therefore,  Table  4-4  shows 
the  proportion  of  audits  where  contradictory  comments  were  made  when  the 
audit  halves  are  compared.   For  example,  in  36  percent  of  the  rental  audits, 
a  positive  comment  about  the  advertised  house  or  condo  was  made  to  one  partner 
and  not  the  other.   In  32  percent  of  these  audits,  a  negative  comment  was  made 
to  one  team  member  only,  even  though  the  same  unit  was  offered  to  both.   The 
table  also  indicates  that  contradictory  nonracial  comments  were  made  about 
the  neighborhood  with  some  frequency.   Racial  comments  were  noted  by  the 
auditors  in  only  25  of  the  312  office  visits  for  rental  tests  (8  percent) ; 
in  about  half  of  these  instances  the  racial  comment  was  reserved  for  one 
team  member. 

This  section  has  summarized  a  number  of  steering  indicators  collected 
in  the  rental  audits  and  by  field  observation.  There  is  no  clear  evidence 
that  steering  was  being  practiced  by  the  agents  in  the  study  area;  we  must 
conclude  that  this  type  of  discriminatory  real  estate  practice  did  not 
represent  a  barrier  to  equal  housing  access  in  those  markets. 

Of  course,  this  finding  is  largely  limited  to  housing  made  available 
to  both  auditors,  and  we  know  that  availability  was  strongly  differentiated 
by  race. 

4.3     Steering  and  the  Sales  Market 

This  section  presents  a  parallel  analysis  of  data  about  steering 
from  the  118  sales  audits.   Again,  the  audit  forms  filled  out  after  real 
estate  office  visits  provided  possible  evidence  of  steering  at  several 
points.   First,  auditors  might  be  shown  different  apartments  or  houses 
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Table  4-4 
■Selling"  in  Rental  Audits 


Percent  of  Audits  with 
Contradictory  Comments 


Advertised  Unit: 

Positive  comments  36.2 

Negative  comments  3 1 . 9 

Neighborhood : 


-  racial  14.5 

-  nonracial  47.8 

Negative  comments 

-  racial  4.4 

-  nonracial  20.3 
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although  their  requests  were  identical.   Second,  the  real  estate  agent  might 
suggest  that  they  look  in  different  parts  of  the  city  or  other  towns.   Third, 
the  agent  might  encourage  one  auditor  about  a  particular  unit  whiie  discourag- 
ing the  other.   To  these  items  are  added  the  field  observations  on  the 
addresses  of  houses  or  condominiums  offered  for  sale. 

Table  4-5  provides  information  on  the  degree  to  which  auditors  were 
told  about  the  same  dwellings  when  they  visited  the  real  estate  offices. 
Altogether,  49  percent  of  the  units  offered  to  auditors  were  described  to 
both;  this  compares  with  35  percent  for  rentals.  Of  the  units  mentioned  to 
blacks,  between  55  and  73  percent  were  discussed  with  the  white  teammate  as 
well.   By  contrast,  at  most  59  percent  of  the  homes  offered  to  whites  were 
discussed  with  the  blacks.   This  is  primarily  a  result  of  the  differences  in 
availability,  with  whites  getting  detailed  information  on  23  percent  more  units 
in  the  same  number  of  visits. 

Using  the  field  observations,  we  can  characterize  the  locations  of 
the  housing  offered  for  sale  according  to  the  racial  composition  of  the 
surrounding  block.  As  Table  4-6  makes  clear,  for  audits  in  four  of  the  six 
study  neighborhoods,  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  minority  concen- 
tration between  the  addresses  given  to  whites  and  those  given  to  blacks.   For 
example,  addresses  in  the  South  End  given  to  blacks  averaged  49  percent 
minority;  those  offered  to  whites  also  averaged  49  percent.   Only  in  two 
areas — Central  and  Hyde  Park/Roslindale — were  differences  large  enough 
(given  sample  size)  to  be  considered  even  weakly  significant  in  statistical 
terms.  The  parts  of  Hyde  Park/Roslindale  with  homes  described  or  shown  to 
the  whites  had  an  average  of  9  percent  minority  population,  compared  to  16 
percent  for  those  places  suggested  to  the  black  auditors .  Thus ,  the  data 
indicate  sales  steering  in  just  two  of  the  six  neighborhoods. 

Auditors  asked  for  suggestions  about  other  locations  for  seeking 
houses  or  condominiums,  whenever  a  real  estate  office  had  little  to  show. 
Because  it  was  a  buyer's  market  due  to  high  interest  rates  during  the  field 
period,  this  did  not  happen  often.   However,  when  the  suggestions  are 
tabulated  by  city  versus  suburban  location,  as  in  Table  4-7,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  agents  urged  whites  toward  locations  outside  Boston  significantly 
more  often  than  blacks.   While  84  percent  of  the  places  named  to  blacks 
were  in  Boston,  just  54  percent  were  for  whites.   Suggestions  to  blacks 
only  included  Mission  Hill,  Mattapan,  Roslindale;  for  whites  only,  Savin  Hill. 
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Table  4-5 
Were  the  Same  Sales  Onits  Offered  to  Both  Auditors? 

Sales 


White  Auditors     Black  Auditors 


Number  of  units  with 
detailed  descriptions 


183 


149 


Percent  of  Units 

Offered  to  teammate 

Not  .offered  to  teammate 

b 
Not  sure 


44.8 
41.5 
13.7 

100.0 


55.0 
27.5 
17.5 

100.0 


Represents  the  first  two  units  seriously  discussed  by  the  agent;  however, 
in  some  audits,  only  one  unit  was  offered. 

'comparison  of  two  audit  forms  did  not  clearly  establish  whether  or  not  the 
unit  was  the  same  one. 
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Table  4-6 
Sales:   Racial  Composition  of  Suggested  Addresses 


Average  Percent 

Minority  for  Addres 

ses  Suggested 

to: 

Neighborhood 

Black 

Auditors 

White  Auditors 

Difference 

Significance 

Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill 

17.87 

13.48 

4.39 

n.s. 

Central 

5.70 

0.30 

5.40 

+ 

South  End 

49.25 

48.59 

0.66 

n.s . 

Dorchester 

55.95 

49.95 

6.00 

n.s. 

Hyde  Park/Roslindale 

16.37 

8.93 

7.44 

+ 

Jamaica  Plain 

7.52 

8.28 

-0.076 

n.s. 

t  Statistically  significant  at  0.10  level 
*  Statistically  significant  at  0.05  level 
**  Statistically  significant  at  0.01  level 
n.s.  Not  statistically  significant 


Neighborhood  is  that  of  audit,  based  on  the  advertised  apartment.   Averages 
may  include  addresses  in  other  study  neighborhoods. 
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b 

Suggested  Location 

City  of  Boston 


Suburbs 


Total  Suggestions 


Table  4-7 

Search  Locations  Suggested 

to 

Auditors  in  the  Sales  Market" 

White  Auditors 

Black  Auditors 

Total 

20 
(54.1) 

31 
(83.8) 

51 
(68.9) 

17 
(45.9) 

6 
(16.2) 

23 
(31.1) 

37 
(100.0) 

37 

nrro.o) 

74 

t-roo.oi 

Percentages  in  parentheses. 

Chi-square  test  of  racial  difference  statistically  significant  at  the  .01 
level . 
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Like  the  rental  market,  then,  there  is  some  tendency  in  the  real  estate 
agencies  to  urge  metropolitan  options  for  whites  more  than  blacks. 

A  final  possible  indicator  of  racial  steering  in  sales  is  the 
degree  to  which  agents  gave  contradictory  signals  to  teammates  about  the 
same  housing.   There  was  more  selling  in  the  sales  audits  than  in  the 
rental  market,  with  positive  comments  recorded  in  71  percent  of  sales 
visits  as  compared  to  45  percent  of  rentals.   Table  4-8  indicates  the 
degree  to  which  comments  differed  between  audit  halves.   In  41  percent  of 
the  sales  audits,  only  one  auditor  heard  negative  comments  on  the  advertised 
unit.   Positive  nonracial  neighborhood  comments  also  were  reserved  for  one 
race  41  percent  of  the  time.   Racial  comments  were  made  in  twice  the  propor- 
tion of  sales  visits  as  rentals  (16  and  8  percent,  respectively) .   As  "for 
contradictory  instances  of  racial  comments  concerning  the  neighborhood  of 
the  advertised  unit,  17  percent  of  the  sales  audits  showed  positive  racial 
comments  to  one  race  and  12  percent  showed  negative  racial  comments. 

The  sum  total  of  steering  information  provided  by  the  Boston  audit 
thus  shows  some  racial  sales  steering  in  two  of  the  study  areas  and  limited 
indications  of  suburban  steering  in  both  rentals  and  sales.  By  and  large, 
the  steering  indicators  are  not  strong  and  their  interpretation  is  somewhat 
ambiguous  (viz.  the  discussions  of  "selling") .   We  again  must  emphasize  the 
need  to  improve  auditing  as  a  research  tool  for  studying  steering.   Finally, 
as  with  terms  and  conditions,  it  is  only  possible  to  analyze  steering  when 
housing  is  made  available  to  both  partners.   The  pervasive  discriminatory 
treatment  previously  demonstrated  on  availability  limits  the  scope  of  these 
more  favorable  conclusions  on  other  real  estate  practices . 


Since  these  are  comments  about  the  advertised  unit,  the  figures 
reflect  the  greater  availability  in  sales  as  well. 
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Table  4-8 
'Selling"  in  Sales  Audits 


Sales  Audits 

Advertised  Unit: 
Positive  comments 
Negative  comments 

Neighborhood : 

Positive  comments 

-  racial 

-  nonracial 

Negative  comments 

-  racial 

-  nonracial 


Percent  of  Audits  with 
Contradictory  Comments 


23.3 
40.7 


17.4 
40.7 

11.6 
15.1 
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5.0  SCMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

5. 1  The  Study's  Findings 

This  study's  objective  was  to  determine  the  current  extent  of  housing 
discrimination  in  Boston  and  the  ways  the  City  can  respond  to  documented 
patterns  of  differential  treatment.  Chapters  2  through  4  presented  in  detail 
the  analysis  of  the  data  collected  in  the  audits.  These  data  focus  on  three 
areas  of  real  estate  practice  that  are  potential  barriers  to  equal  housing 
access  for  Boston's  black  residents:   availability,  terms  and  conditions,  and 
steering. 

Overall,  the  malysis  has  revealed  clear  and  widespread  differences 
in  the  information  given  to  whites  and  blacks  about  available  housing.   In 
response  to  identical  inquiries,  whites  are  offered  significantly  more  rental 
housing  in  all  the  study  neighborhoods;  in  most  of  the  neighborhoods,  whites 
are  also  given  information  about  more  houses  or  condominiums  for  sale.  Dis- 
crimination on  availability  effectively  prevents  access  to  particular  dwell- 
ing units;  more  generally,  it  increases  the  time,  effort  and  other  costs  of 
finding  housing  for  blacks  relative  to  whites. 

This  pervasive  discriminatory  treatment  on  availability  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  one  examines  the  conclusions  on  other  real  estate  practices. 
Answering  whether  blacks  and  whites  are  offered  housing  on  equal  terms  and 
whether  they  are  steered  only  makes  sense  when  both  have  been  told  some 
dwelling  is  available.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  study  data  indicate 
no  significant  differences  in  rents,  prices,  leases,  down  payments,  etc.  by 
race.   There  are  indications,  however,  that  agents  question  blacks'  financial 
qualifications  more  often  and  that  more  difficulties  might  have  arisen  had 
the  audits  gone  beyond  the  initial  visit. 

For  those  auditors  offered  housing,  there  is  also  little  evidence  of 
steering.  In  two  of  the  study  neighborhoods,  differences  in  the  racial  make- 
up of  the  suggested  locations  of  housing  for  sale  were  weakly  significant  in 
statistical  terms.  None  of  the  rental  or  other  sales  submarkets  showed  this 
pattern.  Audit  pairs  were,  in  many  instances,  shown  different  units,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  why,  since  the  differences  bear  no  clear  relation- 
ship to  minority  concentration  or  maintenance  of  racial  boundaries. 
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Let  us  use  the  findings  on  availability  to  make  clear  the  impact  of 
this  discrimination  on  the  search  process .   Based  on  the  average  differences 
in  the  number  of  apartments  and  homes  made  available  to  blacks ,  it  would 
take: 

•  Five  office  visits  for  the  black  in  the  rental  market  to 
hear  about  six  apartments,  but  just  four  visits  for  the 
white; 

•  Eight  office  visits  for  the  black  to  see  six  apartments , 
compared  to  five  visits  for  the  white; 

•  Four  office  visits  for  a  black  seeking  a  house  or  condo- 
minium to  hear  about  six  of  them,  but  three  visits  by  the 

=^sita=r  asd 

•  Six  visits  for  the  black  to  see  six  houses  or  condominiums, 
compared  to  four  for  the  white. 

These  figures  express  the  measured  differential  treatment  averaged 
over  a  number  of  visits.  Another  way  of  demonstrating  the  impact  of  discrim- 
ination is  in  terms  of  how  often  it  will  be  encountered  by  blacks  looking  for 
housing  in  the  study  area.   In  Chapter  2,  the  various  elements  of  availabil- 
ity data  were  combined  into  composite  indexes.  Two  decision  rules  were 
applied: 

•  An  audit  was  scored  as  favoring  auditor  X  if  X  was  favored 
on  one  or  more  items  and  not  disfavored  on  any; 

•  An  audit  was  scored  according  to  which  auditor  was  favored 
on  more  items. 

The  first  rule  is  stricter  than  the  second  as  a  definition  of  discrimination. 
The  composite  indexes  for  the  rental  market  (Table  2-5)  showed  discrimination 
occurring  in  29  percent  of  the  visits  by  the  stricter  definition  and  43  per- 
cent by  the  easier  decision  rule.   In  the  sales  market,  real  estate  agents 
discriminated  in  24  to  37  percent  of  the  office  visits  (Table  2-11).   The 
probabilities  that  a  black  will  encounter  discrimination  in  a  given  number  of 
visits  to  real  estate  offices  can  be  calculated  from  each  of  these  figures, 
as  shown  in  Table  5-1.   If  there  is  a  29  percent  probability  of  receiving 
inferior  treatment  in  one  rental  visit,  the  probability  rises  to  50  percent 
in  two  visits  and  to  75  percent  in  four.   In  other  words,  the  effect  is  cumu- 
lative as  the  search  for  housing  is  extended.   If  the  probability  of  discrim- 
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Table  5-1 

The  Probability  of  Encountering  Discrimination 
for  Blacks  Searching  for  Housing 


Level  of 
Discrimination 

a 
Rental  Market 

Lower  estimate: 
.29 


"Higher  estimate: 
.43 


Probability  of 
Encountering 


No  discrimination 
Some  discrimination 

No  discrimination 
Some  discrimination 


Number  of  Visits  to 
Real  Estate  Offices 
2    3    4 5  6 7 


.71  .50  .36  .25  .18  .13  .09 

.29  .50  .64  .75  .82  .87  .91 

.57  .32  .19  .11  .06  .03  .02 

.43  .68  .81  .89  .94  .97  .98 


Sales  Market 

Lower  estimate: 
.24 


Higher  estimate: 
.37 


No  discrimination 
Some  discrimination 

No  discrimination 
Some  discrimination 


.76  .58  .44  .33  .25  .19  .14 

.24  .42  .56  .67  .75  .81  .86 

.63  .40  .25  .16  .10  .06  .04 

,37  .60  .75  .84  .90  .94  .96 


From  composite  indexes  in  Table  2-5. 
From  composite  indexes  in  Table  2-11. 

Note:   Numbers  are  binomial  probabilities  derived  by  the  formula 


where 


1  -  (1  -  x)' 


x  is  the  estimate  of  the  probability  of 
discrimination  in  one  visit;  and 

y  is  the  number  of  visits. 
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inatioii  occurring  is  43  percent  in  any  one  visit,  the  black  looking  for  an 
apartment  is  89  percent  sure  to  encounter  at  least  one  instance  of  discrimin- 
ation in  visiting  four  offices.   Similarly,  the  black  searching  for  a  house 
or  condominium  faces  some  discrimination  eight  changes  out  of  ten  if  he  or 
she  makes  six  visits  to  real  estate  offices  (by  the  stricter  index);  the 
higher  estimate  for  the  sales  market  gives  those  odds  in  just  four  visits. 

In  a  way,  this  study's  results  run  counter  to  the  current  wisdom  on 
housing  discrimination.  We  find  only  limited  evidence  of  the  more  subtle 
real  estate  practices  that — in  this  era  of  fair  housing  laws — discourage 
black  home  seekers  without  directly  denying  them  housing.   Instead,  we  find 
real  estate  agents  "q'ir'g  their  control  of  information  and  access  in  the  most 
thorough,  effective  way  to  block  any  chance  of  blacks  obtaining  certain 
dwellings.   If  the  minority  home  seeker  does  not  know  of  the  existence  of  a 
unit,  he  or  she  cannot  even  choose  to  pay  higher  rent  or  to  move  into  a 
white  neighborhood  in  order  to  get  that  house  or  apartment. 

There  is  a  further  irony  in  the  view  that  steering  or  quoting  adverse 
terms  are  subtle  forms  of  differential  treatment  by  comparison.  For,  with 
sufficient  awareness,  the  customer  may  well  be  able  to  detect  these  practices 
and  file  a  complaint.   But  how  can  he  or  she  know  that  the  agent  is  withhold- 
ing listings?   Especially  in  a  tight  housing  market,  discrimination  on  avail- 
ability may  be  the  toughest  form  of  differential  treatment  to  detect.  When 
enforcement  of  fair  housing  laws  is  highly  dependent  on  individual  complaints, 
the  prospects  of  this  practice  being  adequately  prosecuted  are  small.   It  is 
for  this  reason  that  auditing  is  also  a  critical  enforcement  tool,  designed 
to  detect  omissions  that  the  home  seeker  cannot  notice. 

This  study  was  designed  to  provide  separate  analyses  of  three  types 
of  real  estate  practice  in  the  rental  and  sales  markets  and  to  allow  conclu- 
sions about  discrimination  on  a  neighborhood  basis.   It  was  designed  in  this 
way  so  that  it  would  allow  a  differentiated  and  targeted  policy  response  by 
the  City  of  Boston  to  the  particular  patterns  detected.   However,  it  is  clear 
that  discrimination  on  availability  pervades  the  study  area.   As  a  result,  we 
do  not  suggest  neighborhood-specific  strategies,  with  the  exception  of 
further  research  on  the  unadvertised  housing  market  in  Dorchester,  Hyde  Park 
and  Roslindale.   Instead,  we  recommend  a  broad  and  multifaceted  initiative  by 
the  City  to  improve  housing  access  for  the  black  population ,  as  detailed  in 
the  next  section. 
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5.2     Recommendations  for  Combatting  Housing  Discrimination  in  Boston 

Based  upon  the  findings  of  the  audit,  it  is  clear  that  discrimination 
in  housing  is  still  very  much  a  problem  in  Boston.   The  question  then  becomes, 
what  can  the  city  government  do  to  alleviate  this  problem?   While  this  sec- 
tion presents  some  key  recommendations,  it  is  relevant  to  start  by  briefly 
examining  why  Boston  should  and  must  take  action. 

First  and  most  important,  since  1968  discrimination  in  housing  has 
been  illegal  in  this  country.   In  Massachusetts,  fair  housing  has  been  the 
law  since  1946.   As  a  legal  subdivision  of  the  state,  Boston  is  required  to 
adhere  to  and  uphold  all  state  statutes. 

5ecss£?  fair  housing  activity  is  required  for  obtaining  certain 
federal  funds.   Since  the  Year  III  Community  Development  Block  Grant  funding 
cycle  (1977),  HUD  has  required  that  Boston  provide  special  assurances  to  HDD 
concerning  its  commitment  to  take  affirmative  action  in  a  variety  of  areas, 
including  housing.   Currently,  50  percent  of  Year  VTI  CDBG  funding  is  re- 
stricted in  obligation  and  expenditure  until  HUD  finds  that  the  City  has 
complied  with  certain  fair  housing  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  legal  and  financial  imperatives,  Boston  would 
benefit  from  a  more  open  housing  market  in  several  ways.   By  improving  its 
image  as  a  city  that  is  hospitable  to  minorities,  Boston  may  be  in  an  im- 
proved position  for  attracting  firms  that  take  into  account  housing  options 
for  their  employees.   Furthermore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  national 
consciousness,  Boston's  racial  problems  have  certainly  detracted  from  its 
progressive  image.   One  of  Boston's  most  publicized  problems  has  revolved 
around  school  busing  and,  to  the  extent  that  school  segregation  is  actually 
the  outcome  of  discriminatory  housing  practices,  fair  housing  might  promote 
more  integrated  neighborhoods,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  for  busing. 
Finally,  like  many  large,  older  industrial  cities  in  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west, the  proportion  of  minority  population  in  Boston  has  been  growing.   As  a 
political  reality,  the  City  must  be  responsive  and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
these  constituents.   Equal  access  to  the  city's  housing  is  a  high  priority 
for  the  minority  groups,  and  their  political  clout  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened when  the  City  Council  becomes  a  body  of  district  representatives  in 
1983. 
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The  "Fair  Housing  Plan"  prepared  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Fair  Hous- 
ing (February  1981)  is  an  important  tool  for  combatting  housing  discrimina- 
tion in  Boston.   This  document,  which  was  mandated  by  HDD  as  part  of  the 
Year  V  and  VI  CDBG  contract  conditions  and  by  the  New  Horizons  Fair  Housing 
Assistance  project,  has  a  comprehensive  set  of  fair  housing  goals: 

{ 1 )  To  improve  the  delivery  of  services  relative  to  the 
enhancement  of  freedom  of  choice  to  all  minorities  in 
Boston  as  they  relate  to  fair  housing ; 

(2)  To  increase  enforcement  of  fair  housing  laws; 

(3)  To  increase  public  safety  and  security  to  assure  equal 
access  throughout  the  City  of  Boston; 

(4)  To  increase  participation  of  all  minorities  and  low- 
and  moderate-income  people  in  all  City  of  Boston  hous- 
ing programs; 

(5)  To  increase  low-cost  housing  opportunities  in  Boston 
city- wide ; 

(6)  To  promote  stabilization  in  integrated  neighborhoods 
in  Boston. 

As  part  of  its  efforts  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  City  has  committed 
itself  to  carrying  out  an  array  of  activities  coordinated  by  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Fair  Housing  (MOFH).  These  include  a  public  information  program,  a 
community  relations  program,  a  complaints  system  and  a  monitoring  component. 
In  addition,  at  various  times,  MOFH  has  also  undertaken  special  projects, 
housing  counseling,  a  public  service  advertising  campaign,  a  newsletter  and 
an  affirmative  marketing  assistance  program. 

The  results  of  this  audit  study  suggest  that  certain  portions  of  the 
Fair  Housing  Plan  be  emphasized  and  given  priority  in  implementation  and  that 
several  additional  initiatives  be  considered  by  the  City.   This  section  dis- 
cusses recommendations  for  addressing  persistent  housing  discrimination  in 
Boston . 

The  Fair  Housing  Plan  describes  the  role  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Fair  Housing  as  a  "lead  agency"  in  the  facilitation  and  articulation  of  fair 
housing  activities  undertaken  by  the  City  of  Boston.   We  recommend  that  the 
City  organize  its  efforts  into  two  broad  initiatives: 
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(1)  Activities  that  the  City  can  undertake  directly; 

(2)  Activities  that  the  City  can  undertake  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  private  sector  and  other  organizations 
and  institutions. 


( 1 )     Direct  City  Functions 

The  following  activities  can  be  undertaken  by  the  City  with  resources 
currently  available. 

A.  Passage  of  a  fair  housing  ordinance.   Our  research  underscores 
the  Tie  a  J  ^faF?  n   local  fair  housing  ordinance.  Wa  -recommend  that  Boston  follow 
the  lead  of  such  cities  as  Chicago  and  Richmond  in  enacting  such  a  law.   This 
action  is  a  critically  needed  demonstration  of  the  City's  commitment  to  the 
ideals  of  fair  housing  and  U.S.  civil  rights  legislation.   In  addition,  it  is 
needed  to  give  the  City  authority  to  ensure  that  its  residents  have  equal 
opportunity  in  housing.   City  actions  to  bring  about  passage  of  this  ordin- 
ance should  include  aligning  support  fom  city  agencies ,  educating  City  Coun- 
cil members  and  drafting  mechanisms  for  implementation  and  enforcement. 

As  part  of  the  enforcement  effort,  a  companion  recommendation  is  to 
encourage  the  City  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  passage  of  a  home  rule 
petition  by  the  State  Legislature. 

While  the  ordinance,  by  itself,  would  provide  the  City  with  the  power 
to  subpoena  alleged  offenders  and  hear  complaints ,  a  home  rule  petition  is 
required  in  order  to  put  substantial  "teeth"  into  the  process  by  enabling  the 
city  to  levy  fines  commensurate  with  the  offenses  committed,  in  contrast  to 
the  present  maximum  fine  of  $1,000  which  can  be  levied  by  MCAD.   With  a  home 
rule  petition  empowering  the  City  to  mediate  complaints  as  well  as  to  impose 
penalties ,  it  would  be  able  to  bypass  the  already  overworked  state  process 
and  promote  a  visible,  forceful,  and  serious  anti-discrimination  program. 

B.  Adoption  of  a  regular  testing  program.   In  order  for  the  City  to 
gauge  its  own  progress  in  eliminating  housing  discrimination  in  Boston,  to 
deal  effectively  with  offenders,  and  to  serve  as  a  continuing  presence  in  the 
real  estate  community,  we  recommend  that  the  City  adopt  a  regular  testing 
program.   The  audit  carried  out  by  Abt  Associates  provides  the  necessary 
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materials  for  this  type  of  effort  as  well  as  a  good  baseline  for  future  com- 
parisons.' Audits  should  be  carried  out  in  response  to  specific  complaints 
as  well  as  initiated  on  a  regular  rotating  basis  in  all  of  Boston's  neighbor- 
hoods. As  the  real  estate  community  becomes  aware  of  the  ongoing  investiga- 
tive role  of  the  City,  in  conjunction  with  explicit  sanctions  against  offen- 
ders (through  the  fair  housing  ordinance),  reduction  in  discriminatory  acti- 
vities can  be  anticipated. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  local  fair 
housing  ordinance,  testing  is  still  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  that  the 
City  has  for  reducing  the  incidence  of  discrimination  in  housing.  Testing 
is  well-suited  for  uncovering  the  form  of  discrimination  this  study  found  to 
be  most  pervasive—differential  information  offered  to  whites  and  blacks  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  dwelling  units.   Indeed,  in  a  tight  rental  market 
such  as  Boston's,  most  minority  apartment  seekers  would  be  unsurprised  to 
learn  that  an  advertised  unit  was  no  longer  available  or  that  only  one  other 
comparable  unit  was  listed.   In  cases  such  as  these,  there  would  probably  be 
little  reason  for  the  black  person  to  suspect  discrimination,  and  the  offense 
would  go  unnoticed,  unrectified  and  unpunished.   Testing  using  controlled 
pairs  of  black  and  white  renters  or  buyers  is  the  only  way  to  conclusively 
know  whether  identical  or  comparable  information  about  available  housing  is 
being  offered  to  all  those  who  inquire.   Testing  is  also  useful  in  uncovering 
specific  instances  of  dther  types  of  discrimination,  since  even  more  blatant 
forms  of  discrimination  often  do  not  prompt  complaints.   Testing  is  an  inval- 
uable procedure  for  identifying  any  form  of  discrimination,  whether  overt  or 
covert.   Combined  with  a  comprehensive  enforcement  plan,  it  would  help  make  a 
significant  impact  on  housing  discrimination  in  Boston. 

C.   Coordination  of  city  agencies  with  fair  housing  responsibilities. 
As  discussed  at  length  in  the  Fair  Housing  Plan,  all  relevant  city  depart- 
ments with  fair  housing  responsibilities  must  understand  what  is  expected  of 
them  in  meeting  Boston's  fair  housing  goals.   We  recommend  that  one  office  be 
designated  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  working  with  staff  of  each  agency  to 
ensure  that  they  understand  the  importance  and  implications  of  their  actions. 
Specifically,  this  office  should  develop  a  comprehensive  list  of  ways  in 
which  key  agencies  can  contribute  to  the  fair  housing  effort  and  then  use 
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this  as  a  monitoring  tool.   Regular  evaluations  of  each  agency's  fair  housing 
effort  could  then  be  conducted  according  to  these  criteria. 

Evaluation  and  reorientation  of  MOFH's  own  structure  and  activities. 
In  order  to  implement  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report,  some  cur- 
rent activities  of  MOFH  will  have  to  be  reduced  and  new  ones  initiated,  since 
in  the  current  period  of  fiscal  constraint,  money  to  increase  MOFH's  workload 
is  unlikely  to  be  found.   Because  a  companion  study  to  this  one  is  now  exam- 
ining MOFH's  activities,  this  recommendation  is  particularly  timely.   The 
Boston  Urban  Observatory  report  can  provide  information  to  guide  City  of  Bos- 
ton decisions  about  which  functions  of  the  MOFH  to  reduce  and  what  activities 
to  add.   In  addition,  in  light  of  the  present  vacancies  on  the  MOFH  staff,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  draft  new  job  descriptions  to  correspond  to  these  new 
priorities .. 

With  the  exception  of  this  last  recommendation,  it  will  be  noted  that 
all  of  the  City's  direct  functions  are  of  a  negative  nature — that  is,  they 
all  relate  to  the  reality  of  persistent  discrimination  and  provide  ways  of 
handling  violations.   On  the  other  hand,  the  following  recommendations  help 
to  orient  the  City  toward  efforts  that  address  the  attitudes  and  ingrained 
practices  producing  discrimination  in  the  first  place.   As  such,  these  recom- 
mendations are  of  a  more  positive  nature  and  are  aimed  at  making  fundamental 
changes  that  will  reduce  housing  discrimination  in  Boston. 

(2)     City  Encouragement  and  Support  of  Broader  Nongovernmental  Activities 

The  City's  lead  fair  housing  agency  should  be  in  a  position  to  use 
the  full  weight  and  credibility  of  the  Mayor  himself  in  coordinating  and  ini- 
tiating anti-discrimination  programs  with  nongovernmental  agencies.   It  is 
critical  that  the  Mayor  use  his  office  to  encourage  participation  and  cooper- 
ation with  the  private  sector  to  combat  housing  discrimination  in  Boston. 
Along  these  lines,  the  City  should  launch  the  following  programs: 

A.   Cooperative  educational  effort  with  the  Greater  Boston  Real 
Estate  Board.   This  study  clearly  shows  that  discrimination  in  housing  is 
widely  practiced  by  real  estate  agents  in  Boston.   One-third  of  the  brokers 
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audited  were  members  of  GBREB,  and  the  Board  carries  influence  in  the  real 
estate  community  far  beyond  its  membership.  We  recommend  that  GBREB  launch 
an  educational  campaign  targeted  at  both  member  and  nonmember  firms.   All 
real  estate  and  rental  agents  must  be  reminded  that  discrimination  in  housing 
is  against  the  law  and  that  any  type  of  differential  treatment  toward  minori- 
ties could  result  in  litigation.   The  City  should  work  with  GBREB  to  develop 
an  educational  program  that  underscores  the  importance  of  implementing  non- 
discriminatory procedures.  Expanded  efforts  toward  minority  hiring  should 
also  be  encouraged. 

If  the  City  carries  out  the  first  two  recommendations  above  (passage 
of  a  fair  housing  ordinance  and  adoption  of  a  regular  testing  program),  the 
enforcement  mechanism  necessary  to  discourage  discrimination  "by  ""brokers  would 
be  in  place.   But  even  in  the  absence  of  a  fair  housing  ordinance,  offending 
brokers  are  still  subject  to  an  investigation  by  HUD  and  fines  levied  by 
MCAD,  as  well  as  damages  in  litigation. 

The  importance  of  the  City's  actively  trying  to  engage  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  real  estate  industry  must  be  underscored.  Real  estate  profes- 
sionals are  in  a  crucial  position  in  the  housing  market.  They  exercise 
concentrated  control  over  both  information  and  access.   A  change  in  their 
behavior  would  go  far  toward  achieving  equal  housing  opportunity. 

B.   Strengthening  local  non-profit  fair  housing  organizations .   In 
several  cities,  such  as  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee  and  Richmond, 
local  fair  housing  groups  play  a  central  role  in  combating  housing  discrimin- 
ation, through  both  public  education  and  litigation.   In  Boston,  such  a  group 
could  provide  a  wide  array  of  housing  counseling  services,  initiate  public 
information  campaigns  and  play  a  lead  role  in  recruiting  support  for  fair 
housing  activities  from  the  private  sector.  At  present,  Boston  does  not  have 
a  strong  fair  housing  organization,  although  the  potential  exists  for  sub- 
stantially strengthening  existing  groups.   Both  the  Citizens  Housing  and 
Planning  Association  (CHAPA)  and  Education/ Instruccion  (E/I)  have  gained 
recognition  for  efforts  in  the  area  of  fair  housing.  With  funding  under  the 
Area  Housing  Opportunity  Plan,  CHAPA  is  currently  working  with  landlords  and 
local  housing  authorities  on  projects  that  are  aimed  at  improving  mobility 
opportunities  in  the  Section  8  program.   E/I  has  experience  in  testing  and 
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good  knowledge  of  several  neighborhood  housing  markets  in  Boston.   CHAPA  is 
in  a  particularly  good  position  for  carrying  out  fair  housing  programs,  both 
because  it  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  credibility  in  the  Boston  area  and  because 
it  has  a  regional  approach  to  housing  issues* 

We  recommend  that  the  City  carefully  evaluate  the  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  existing  non-profit  organizations  that  could  play  a  role  in 
fostering  fair  housing  efforts.   Concurrently,  the  City  should  do  a  brief 
survey  of  successful  fair  housing  groups  in  other  cities  and  assess  which 
model  would  be  best  suited  to  Boston.   Finally,  the  City  should  commit  itself 
to  strengthening  the  organization^ )  that  most  clearly  match (es)  its  needs 
and  then  systematically  involve  it  (them)  in  fair  housing  initiatives  of  all 
kinds. 

C.   Cooperative  efforts  with  local  employers.   To  the  extent  that 
Boston  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  city  in  which  discrimination  of  many 
types  flourishes,  employers  confront  difficulties  recruiting  and  keeping 
black  staff.   Nor  is  a  racially  polarized  city  a  good  environment  for  busi- 
ness.  Yet,  there  is  little  attention  to  the  role  that  housing  plays  in  the 
overall  business  picture. 

The  City  is  in  a  good  position  to  participate  in  the  creation  of 
a  privately  sponsored  anti-discrimination  program  involving  the  major  Boston 
institutions  and  corporations.  We  view  this  as  a  key  recommendation,  since 
visibility  and  support  by  the  private  sector  is  an  important  addition  to  a 
comprehensive  fair  housing  strategy.   In  Chicago,  the  much-praised  Chicago 
Leadership  Council  on  Metropolitan  Open  Communities  has,  from  the  start, 
depended  primarily  on  private  funding  and  involvement.   The  responsibility 
for  this  effort  in  Boston  could  rest  with  a  nonprofit  organization  whose 
functions,  as  described  above,  would  include  both  providing  educational  ser- 
vices and  serving  as  coordinator  of  nongovernmental  fair  housing  activities. 
One  possible  organization  which  might  play  this  role  is  the  Boston  Committee, 


The  Director  of  the  Council  has  extended  the  offer  to  have  a  Board 
member  address  a  group  of  local  Boston  businessmen  to  explain  why  and  how 
Chicago's  private  sector  has  rallied  around  the  fair  housing  issue. 
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whose  major  purpose  is  to  promote  racial  harmony  and  minority  access  to  the 
mainstream  of  Boston  life. 

These  recommendations,  in  conjunction  with  close  adherence  to  the 
Fair  Housing  Plan,  would  constitute  major  steps  toward  combatting  housing 
discrimination  in  Boston.   However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  most 
wisely  conceived  fair  housing  programs  and  strategies  will  amount  to  little 
unless  a  strong  will  and  commitment  to  eliminate  housing  discrimination 
exists . 
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